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History and Biography for the Little Ones 





The coming citizens are in your 
schools. 


Can you not help introduce them, 
by pleasant readings, to their 
Country’s History ? 


Here is a carefully graded list: 


2nd Grade 


Stories of the United States 
By ANNA CHASE DAVIs. 


Large type edition. Illus. Price, Boards, 
30 cents.; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The supply of supplementary reading for a 
grade or two in advance of this has been 
abundant. But Miss Davis is one of the few 
who have succeeded in writing 0 the children 
interesting matter. 

Cuas. W. DEANE, 
Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 


FOR REVIEW WORK 
You will find nothing equal to the 


mice Famous Five Cent Classics -iy 


No. «st Grade (Large Tyfe) 


2 Esop’s Fables —1 

3 Esop’s Fables—2 

tr Selections from AZsop—1 
12 Selections from AXsop—2 
73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77. Flower Friends 
tog The Butterfly Baby 
tro Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


2nd Grade 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 

8 ee and the Beanstalk 
oots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends Il. 

79 Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the Springtime 


3rd Grade 


t Grimm's Fairy Tales —1 

4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales —2 

g Story of Bryant 

13 Selections com Grimm —1 

14 Selections from Grimm —2 

20 Stories from Garden and Field I 
2t Stories from Garden and Field II 
25 Story of Columbus 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 

27 Story of William Penn 

28 Story of Washington 

29 Story of Franklin 

30 Story of Webster 

3t Story of Lincoln 

35 Story of Lowell 


sa Order by number. Each number contains $2 pages of choice [Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a 


dozen, postpaid. Send for complete list. 


EDUCATIONAL 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


3rd Grade 


Stories of American Pioneers 

Illus. Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark — Fremont 

— Kit Carson. 

In a rapidly moving panorama Miss Pratt 
vividly pictures the stirring events of the most 
interesting and romantic periods in the history 
of America. 


Stories of Great Inventors 
Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — Morse — 
Edison, with graphic stories of the r wonderful 
discoveries and inventiozs. 


Stories of Our Authors 
Illus. Price, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Longfellow 
— Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — Alcott. 


No. 3rd. Grade (Continued 


36 Story of Tennyson 

42 Story of Whittier 

43 Story of Cooper 

44 Story of Fulton 

45 Story of the Pilgrims 

46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 

48 Story of Eli Whitney 

60 Story of Edison 

61 Story of Hawthorne 

62 Story of S. F B. Morse 

63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

64 Story of James Watt 

68 Story of the Norsemen 

69 Puss in Boots 

70 Story of Stephenson 

71 Story of Irving 

72 Story of Pocahontas 

8x Story of Cyrus W. Field 

95. Stories of Scotuion 2 
(Lexington and Concord) 

96 Stories of Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston) 

ror Stories of Revolution III. 
(Battle of Long Island) 

120 Liberty Bell 


4th Grade 


22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
82 Story of Holmes 
83 Story of La Salle 
wep of Longfellow 
go oto 
gt - ah md 
98 Story-of Boone 
99 Pioneers of the West 
too Fremont and Carson 
103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 


NEW YORK _ 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 








4th Grade 


Stories of Colonial Children 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


I made a particular test of your Stories of 
Colonial Children with my own children, and 
take jleasure in letting you know that the 
result was more than usually satisfactory, Al- 
though my eldest is only eight years old, he 
not only enjoyed my reading of the stories, 
but took the keenest delight in reading them 
for himself. 

S. H. CLARK, 
University of Chicago. 


5th and 6th Grades 


American History Stories 


By Mara L. Pratt. Vols. I., II., [II 
and IV. 


Price, Boards, 36 cts. each; Cloth, 50 cts. 


Usep ms THe Scuoots or New York, Bosron 
Brookiyn, Erc. 


No. 4th Grade (C xtinued) 


Ios Storiesand Rhymes of Birdland 1 
1o6 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
to7 Storiesand Rhymesof Flowerland I. 
to8 Storiesand Rhymes of Flowerland 11. 
125 Selections from Longfellow 


5th Grade 


23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
33 The Chimera (Hawthorne 

34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne 
92 Audubon 

97 — 

102 athan Hale 

130 La Fayette 

131 Farragut 

147. Dickens 

149 Landseer 


6th Grade 


15 Legend of Sleepy Holiow (Irving) 
16 Rip Van Winkle, etc (Irving) 

32 King of the Golden River Ruskin 
39 Weare Seven,etc (Wordsworth) 
47. Rab and His Friends 

30 Christmas Eve, etc. (Irving) 

54 Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 
55 — Gilpin, etc. (Cowper) 

7 Lady ofthe Lake Canto /. (Scott) 
60 Badeention of Independence 

67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

8, The Minotaur Hawthorne) 

85. The Pygmies (Hawthorne 

86 The Dragon’s Teeth (Hawthorne 
93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
94 Snow Image (Hawthorne 

126 Selections from Longteilow 
129 Great Carbuncle Hawthorne) 





os 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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TMILTON BRADLEY CoO.. 


Springfield, 


Mass. 


OFFICES AT 


NEW YORK. 


KANSAS CITY. 


ATLANTA. 


SUPPLY DEPOTS 


J. L. Hammett Co., 
BOSTON. 


Frederick Diehl, 
LOUISVILLE. 





THE LITTLE ARTIST’S 
COMPLETE COLOR OUTFIT. 














This compact and unique combination must be seen to be | 


appreciated. Enclosed in a heavy paper board case is an 


enameled tray, shown in the accompanying engraving. The | 


row of seven compartments at the top contains fine semi-moist 
water colors, in the six Bradley Standards and a black, which 
when diluted is a neutral gray. In front of the paints are 
two compartments or pans for mixing colors. Each outfit 
contains a brush of fine quality with removable wooden 
handles not shown in the engraving. 

On the back of the case are brief but quite full Directions 
for using the seven colors in such combinations as to produce 
very close imitations of all the colors in nature and the arts, 
thus combining the latest color teaching with a pleasing 
home occupation in coloring. Also this combination enables 
progressive teachers in rural schools an opportunity to intro- 
duce, at a small cost, water color painting as successfully as 
it is enjoyed in the graded schools of the most progressive 
cities, because if the paints cannot be otherwise provided 
every child can furnish the small amount of fifteen cents 
necessary for the entire outfit, except a cup for water which 
can be brought from home. 

For color teaching in the summer term of rural, ungraded 
schools this simple outfit can be readily obtained, wherever 
a teacher is willing to give a little time to the subject; and 
thus a love of color in nature may be inspired in many 
hearts which otherwise would never be touched throughout 
a lifetime. 

The same colors furnished in this set may be obtained in 
a moist state in tubes so that colors earliest used up may be 
replenished, by the teacher, in smal] quantities from the 
tubes as required, at a nominal cost. 

PRICES: 
The Little Artist’s Complete Color Outfit, each $ .15 
Tube Colors, any color, each -10 


A NEW BOOK 


By EMILIE POULSSON 
General subject relating to 
Kindergarten Principles in the Child’s Home Life. 
Title to be Announced Later. 
READY AUG. 20th, 99, PRICE, $1.50. - 


Thomas Charles Co., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Friends’ Book Ass'n, 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
Payot, Upham & Co., Selby & Co., 
TORONTO. 




















Standard Mixing Palette 
Adapted to any line of Water Colors in Tubes. 


| A finely enameled metal palette, as shown in above 
| iliustration, in which there are seven small compartments 
for moist colors from tubes, and two larger ones in which to 
mix the colors for use. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozen. 
ADOPTED BY THE GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 


The Bradley Color Outfit 


High School Color Wheel, Price, $10.00 
Primary School Color Wheel, “ 3.00 
Color Top, by mail, 6 centseach, per doz. .50 
Sample book of colored papers, each color 
named, mail, , , ; : 06 


Standard Water Colors 


Just what you want for practical work. Made to complete the 
material appliances for the Bradley system of Color Instruction. 


Prepared in Three Forms: 


Dry, in cakes, price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist, in pans, “ = 35 cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price per tube “ 10 cents. 


THE 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


'» The leading authority upon child training and education, 
having among its contributors well-known kindergartners 
and educators the world over. 


Contains bright articles on edvcational literature and 
kindergarten news in general. 


It is a choice. magazine, its pages filled with the best 
thought and best helps for the kindergartner. 
Eprrors: EMILIE POULSSON, LAURA E. POULSSON. 
Price, $2.00 a Year of Ten Months. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL _ EVERY SECTION OF 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, | GA STERN and NORTHERN 
Los Angeles, July 11-24. NEW ENGLAND 


Is fully illustrated and described in the 


, PICTURESQUE SERIES OF SUMMER 
ALT LAKE CITY is the LITERATURE issued by the 


Rio Grande Boston & Maine Railroad 
We stern Rai lw ay The Great Railroad System of New England. 


THE BOOKS. 


The only Transcontinental Line Passing Directly Through 


Choice of THREE DISTINCT ROUTES THROUGH: pr — ace = On 
i mong the Mountains. outheast New Hampshire. 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Lakes and Streams. Southwest New Hampshire. 
Fishing and Hunting. Central Massachusetts. 
Merrimack Valley. Valley of the Connecticut 
Stopovers Granted at all Lake Memphremagog. and Northern Vermont. 


The Monadnock Region. 


Colorado and Utah Resorts; Denver, Colorado 5S} rings, Summer Tour and Hotel Book Free. 


Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, and Ogden. : 
, a Prings, Y» 8 Any of the above publications will be mailed upon receipt of 2 cents for each book. 


Through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars. Free reclining chair cars 
and coaches. Unsurpassed Dining Car Service. PORTFOLIOS. 
New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. 
For Illustrated Pamphlets address 


__ Containing over 30 beautiful halftone engravings, illustrating scenes covered by 
title, will be mailed upon receipt of 6 cents for each k. Address Passenger Depart- 








E. OOPLAND, Gen. Agent, F. A. WADLEIGH a | 
Bedford Building. Gen. Passenger Agent, D. J . FLANDERS, 
Chicago. Salt Lake City. Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
% Oe 








eiiies 
* #& OUR TIMES ww wx 


is the best paper of Current Events for teachers and pupils and the most widely circulated. 
Its success is based on the following good reaso ;: 

1. It is issued twice a month — just often enough to keep you in touch with the world’s current history. 

2. The price is right — 50 cents a year; clubs of five or more get it for 40 cents each, 

3. It gives all the important news; it avoids the fault of giving gossip and scandal on the one hand and the fault 

of omitting much that is important on the other. 
4. The magazine form is convenient and you can bind the year’s numbers if you wish. 
5. Itis well written, well printed, profusely illustrated. 
Do you know any other paper of Current Events that combines all these advantages ? 

We do not. Try it fora year. If you will send us also a club of your pupils, you will get 
some handsome and useful prizes. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


will furnish teachers the most attractive reading course for the year 1899-1900 and the most 
profitable. This is what it provides: 

A course in “ American Literature,” conducted by Prof. Howard Griggs, of Leland Stanford University. 

A course in “‘ History of the 19th Century,” conducted by Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of New Jersey. 

A course in “Child Study,” dealing with the individualities of children. 

A course in “ Principles and Methods of Education,” based on the pedagogy of Herbart. 


Complete copies of those two invaluable books, Hughes’ “‘ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ ‘“‘ How to keep 
Order.” 


Examination questions of much value to the teachers who are working for a higher grade of certificate. 


The Cost of all this is but $1.00. 


We want one teacher interested in educational study in every town in the United States 
to form a club for study. Details, terms and sample copies on application. This course of 
reading is of equal value to all teachers from the Kindergarten to the High School. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO0., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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HANDSOME SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


Price Reduced, 


| 


AALS AAS Bs 
























PRICE LIST. | 
The following 
prices are for the 
plain Souvenirs. ( 
For the Flag Sou- 
venirs add 20 per 
. cent to these rates, 
For the J hoto- 
graph Souvenirs 
, add 25 per cent. 
12 or less 75c. 
15 = = 90c. 
Additional ones 
“ 3c. each. 
, Sar Be sure and 
specify which style 
you want and add , 
proper percentage , 
if Flag or Photo- 
graph styles are 
, desired. 


wv) 


Close of School, 










Holidays or 
Anniversaries : 


There is nothing ‘ 
finer devised. 


SAC RAAL ONAL OA AGS AAG BAe Oo 8 8 RASS AAS RA AES DAES 


wet 





wt 


The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches In Size. 


ms ~~ popular gift from teacher to pupil was ever devised than the School Souvenirs introduced and published by us. They please the teacher and delight the 
or Se n =— school can b provided or at a comparatively small cost, and as the cards bear the names of all connected with the school they possess genuine value as 
é pte re and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. 
e first car — name and location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the puvils 
appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards are tied at-the corners with cord of 
colored silk. We now manufacture three styles of Souvenirs. 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


Thes : wins ‘ ‘ 
wanted in your same size and general style, and differing only in the style of the title card. Notice the different price of each and mention the one 


r. 
FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag, “‘ Oid Glory,” is the popular feature in decorations this year. The Flag printed in colors, attached to a goldea staff, 


and embossed, is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design, when desired. It makes a handso nd patriotic device. This we have named 
our Plag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when a as is als ad pie 
‘ — a. SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the 
ane er a schoolhouse. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a cabinent-sized photograph from whichtocopy. There will be no 
change in the pee h, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a 
cabinet sized bust or hal eee picture is sent than ifa fulllength. Photographs returned after copying. 

emaye pow TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordcred as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the 
—_ r of cards and a large number of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send plainly written the matter you 

esire printed. Orders can usual'y be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if possible. 

. SAMPLE SOUVENIRS: One Souvenir of each kind sent to any address on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMEN’T CoO., P.O. Box 20083, Danswvillie, N.Y. 
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A series of Readers which provides the 














choicest and purest literature for children, 
arranged in the most judicious manner to 
meet the gradual unfolding of the mind. It 
is préeminently a literary series, making the 
child acquainted with the best authors and 


teaching him to appreciate their works. 





: 69 
Etrten M. Cyr 
Author of“ Cyr’s Readers” 


READY IN JULY 


CYR’S FIFTH: READER 


Send a postal giving your name and address, and receive by return mail our new “ CYR BOOKLET” 
of sixty-four pages, illustrated with many portraits and pictures of the homes of 
standard American and English authors. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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A Great Trip. 





Have you teachers who have really 
made up your minds to use the Shasta- 
Northern Pacific Route home from the 
Los Angeles N. E. A., actually an idea 
of what a trip that is going to be? | 
to hint at a few things in 
and I shall not 
there 


am going 
connection with it: 
refer to Yellowstone Park at all - 
is s> much else 

At San Francisco, for most of you 
will stop to see that wonderful city a 
day or two, you will be somewhat 


You leave 


. 7 = 
the peautifu: 


Sacramento there unt: 


River. 
well over into Oregon you will be fillec 


. . , er ‘ . . 
a8. o¢ shes thieet af she hhesmeom hhoast Ser 
wWilo the thirst OF the human Dea\t fo; 


the beauty of God’s working,” as Ruskin 
— -* "Tk —_- —— = sth 
puts it. ibe great mountains, will 
glorious Shasta at the head of the pro- 


tower zloft in silent grandeur; Shasta 
Springs quench your thirst; the Siski- 
you Range and Rogue River Valley 

erpower you. Another night and you 
are in Portland, over which beautiful 


untiringly Then comes the Puget 
Sound country, with its beautiful bays 
great cities, wonderful forests, giant 


H. W. SWEET, G. P. A. 


mountains, Rainier, the greatest captain 
of all, rising like a huge chunk of white 
marble toward heaven. 

What an historic region this! Fora 
hundred years the nations were fighting 
to obtain possession of this old Oregon 
country. Exploration, diplomacy, emi- 
gration, politics were worked for all they 
were worth to this end and at last the 
United States got it. Study your geog- 
raphies and read your histories, and see 
what a land of romance and resources 
it is. 

Grant, Sheridan, Crook and other 
great generals fought Indians there in 
the early days. Now the railways 
traverse it and steam craft ply upon its 
bays and rivers. 

Sastward from the Sound country lies 
an empire —a big one. 


Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
with their fruit ranches, mountains filled 
with gold, fields of grain, and rivers and 
lakes, are also full of interesting historic 


Hennepin, Pike, Lewis and 


le — rr ee 
Clark, Nicollet, Schoolcraft and others 


N. P. R., St. Paul, Minn., six cents for 


“Wonderland, ‘99,"" and you will learn 
more about it than can be told here. 


For rates, etc., address 


230 Washington Street, 


Boston, [lass. 


NOTES. 


—“Summer Excursions” is the title of a 
bandzomely illustrated book of $8 pages, de- 
scriptive of resorts, list of hotel and boarding 
houses, located on and reached by the Fitch- 
burg Railroad, giving rates for excursion tick 
ets to points in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York State and Canada. 
This book can be obtained free from agents 
of the Company, or by mail for two-cent 
stamp, upon application to J. R. Watson, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 


— It is said that there will for some time be 
a considerable demand for teachers in Porte 
Rico and Cuba and later perhaps in the Philip- 
Pines. The government is anxious to avoid 
anything tbat savors of carpet-bag domina. 
tion and for most branches of its service wil! 
prefer the natives, but so limited is the supply 
of competent native teachers that a large im- 
portation will be necessary. Heretofore there 
has been no popular education worthy the 
name in the Spanish colonies. The children 
of the rich have been taught by tutors and 
governesses, or in private schools; the poor 
bave gone untaught. Service in such a field is 
not likely to be easy or agreeable, but to 
teachers imbued with a little of the mission- 
ary spirit, it may prove to be attractive. Per- 
sons willing and competent to undertake this 
work are urged tocorrespond with the military 
officers now in charge of affairs in the islands. 





SoUTH HaDLeErY Facts, Mass., Jan. 14, 1899. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Dear Sirs :—I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of a complimentary copy of Miss Pratt's 
““ Legends of Norseland.” 
It is a very interesting and instructive book. 
Miss Pratt's pame as author is guarantee of its 
excellence. I think we shall use it later. 
Toanking you for your courtesy, I rema’n 
Yours very truly, 

EpwaepD H. McLacgLin. 


EpDrcaTIoNaL PUBLISHING Co. 
Iam delighted with Newton's “Oar Little 
Polk's Primer.” It is a work of art and has 
evidently been prepared by one who knows 
how to interest and teach the little ones. 
Drawing, Dature s‘udy, number, and reading, 
are well correlated. 
EDWIN CORNELL 

Parish, N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHIXG CO 
A copy of your “ Little Folk’s Primer” re- 
ceived and carefully examined. It is a fine 
primer. The pictorial illustrations are excel- 
lent. I believe that it will be largely used asa 
primary text book. Please accept my thanks 
for the copy which you kindly sent me. 
R. H. EMLENSON, Supt, 

C: lumbia, Mo 





Two Privileges 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EAST HETHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUNBER BY A PRINARY TEACBER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 
More than two years of work spemetized to meet the weds of the Litth People and Teachers. 
New Arrangements amd New [mstrations leading to acewracy. self-reliance. an 
A minimom of ‘ward work—e maximum of seat work. 


price of the book 
wth ro. 1 eI 


77 Diastrations. Price 


Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 


Scents. Copies can be obtained directly of the anthor. Address 





for the studr. 


~ Suggestions on the Mal 


EMILY E. BENTON, 


tion Table are worth the 


Summer Travel 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 


Niagara Falls and a trip cn the 
Hudson River, two privileges 








alty. 


Write for new catalogue giving new prices. 


THE TEACHER’S DUTY) 3: 


is to impart knowledge by the best means known. 
Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons supply 
this ““ means,” we having made this subject a Speci- 


secured to patrons who travel in 


slendid through trains over 
ke Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by apply- 
ing to 
A. J. SMITH, 





J. B. COLT & CO.. Dept. E 10, 3 te 7 West 29th Street, New York.’ 


G. P_ & T. A. Cleveland, O. 
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Plantations 


CUB and Homes 


THE GRANDEST COLONIZATION ENTERPRISE EVER 
OFFERED AN INDEPENDENT, LIBERTY-LOVING PEOPLE. 
in one of the Choicest. most Beauti- 
ful and Fertile spots on the most Fertile islands in the World are 
te be given free to first applicants as follows : 
00 Plantations of 48 Acres each. 
oo a3 1 “e os) 


Py “ “ 
Lad a) 


2 
ise abeuite and Seuinies Lets. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO ANSWER THIS. READ IT CAREFULLY. IT MAY BE YOUR FORTUNE. 
Over 700 People Have Joined Our Colony in the Last 60 Days. Over 7000 Will Join It Before November Next. 


‘s is incorporated with a capital 
of $1,000,000, for of buying, 














maining one-half we ehall bold for the Com-| Our offer is open to ell afutta, mets or Sypaie. 
pany’s t, to be ona 1 a ue future at enor- | We want people with ambition and Those 





pe im AL dy cee cultivating | mously Sperenced v who have something and want to see t some- 
Lands to Ca main Large and d iversified ownershi by and | thing grow into a splendid and easy livelihood. 
tories. camebip Lincs Railisads. selene, de. | erty worthsia ve yeah tweety simes what 
teries, Hotels, Decks, Plantations, | erty wo n five years, twenty times what 

Our Real estate experts bave been in Cubs since | it is to-day—bence our offer. *gaen a feld of | CONDITIONS. me. Lyi. 4,4 
Jan. 7th, and have t and are buying choice | wealth has never before been opened. 1t may mean with. You are not required to move 
Coffee. ¥ siteasd Vegetabl Lauder.’ | comfort aad competence to those who accept | (ere, tolmprove in any way except st your own 

ace, ruit ac able nds. o acce 
tth the sule object of making all of this land | our offer new. _— pleasure, though we prefer that you sho 


oui twenty times its present value 
ha Zrated the meet gigantic an $200 TO $1,000 PER ACRE EXCURSIONS *2)De.722 for the beneat 
liberal Colenization enterprise in the | can bemadefrom Cuban land, raising Sugar. Te- of stockholders and 
history of the world. bacco. Coffee, Oranges, Cocoanuts, owners. These excursions will be either siven to in 
With a broader business policy than has character- | applies, Seannen, Tine. Citroen, ends al one of our own steamships, or one chartered for 
ized any similar enterprise the Company se early vegetables, Three crops per year. No | the purpose. 
abo - 4) - 2. > frost, a beautiful, gosientel camate under Amert- ilies tat - 
from my can system of government ; 4 life on to answer this, advertise- 
acres, Free te feund an American Fichest and mo: most fertile Island in the world. Ferty TO-DAY ment to Secure its full benefits. You 
celeny. acres will make yo" a fortune. Five Acres | have notime to lose. Send your name and address 
/3 — for life. We start you on the road and we will forward particulars free. Send 25 
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Pleasant 
Traveling. 


Not all the pleasures of travel consist in what may be seen 
out of the car window. And yet, the country traversed by the 
great through trains of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
is most pleasant to look upon, being the richest and fairest portion 
of the Middle States, with interésting views of its cities and villages 
and of the Great Lakes. 


aon 


But to travel comfortably means pleasant traveling. Where 
your surroundings are made cheerful and pleasant by latest im- 
proved conveniences and considerate attention from _ polite 
employes. Where the service is safe, fast and punctual. Where 
roadbed and tracks are kept in perfect condition, causing the train 
to ride true and easily. Where you get a good night's rest in the sleeping car. 

These are features which make pleasant traveling for patrons of Lake Shore & Michigan 





Southern Railway. Reasons why experienced travelers use this route for travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
The following books for travelers sent free to any address: * Book of Trains,” “ Justifying 
its Excelleney,” ‘‘ Two Privileges Summer Travel,” ‘* Lake Chautauqua.” 
A. J. SMITH, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland. «). 
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Looking Backward 


That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it; 
This high man with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies e’er he knows it. 
Browning 

As the last days of the school year draw near there 
must come to every true teacher the hour of looking 
back— of self questioning; ‘‘ What have I to show for 
my years’s work?” 

If the teacher has compiled a list of individual and 
average per cents as a record of class attainment, she 
had better not look at it as she seeks to estimate the 
real value of her work. Why? Because such a list, 
if not absolutely misleading, counts but little as the 
measure of growth and development of that subtle, 
mysterious, inscrutable thing —the human soul; for 
it is a manifest truth that the most undesirable and 
immoral member of the whole class may, through 
intellectual grasp and memorizing power, easily climb 
to the top of the per cent ladder. If teachers must 
adhere to this numerical system, to obey orders and 
satisfy the powers that be, let it not come into the 
lone, introspective hour as a determining element. 
The highest success is not measurable at the end of 
ten months. 

“ The high man with a great thing to pursue 
Dies e’er he knows it.” 

And is it not generally true that the time spent in 
obtaining results is in proportion to the greatness of 
the undertaking? Somebody says, “When God 
wants a quick result He makes a vegetable; when He 
wants an oak He takes centuries.” 

Is there not the greatest comfort and inspiration to 
the teacher in this large view of life’s endeavor. But 
while much of the best of her work must be done in the 
dark, yet there are signs of growth that may be taken 
into account in the year’s summing up. That teacher 
who can look into the row of school room faces and 
recall her strivings with each child soul, and can dare 
believe that through this striving some unfortunate 
tendency has been thwarted, some evil habit corrected, 
some apathetic soul awakened, some eye opened to 
beauty, some lonely heart comforted, and that noble 
ideals of living have been implanted day by day, 
her precept and example, may safely conclude that 
the year’s work has not been a failure. 

After all, it is the influence of the teacher upon the 
children, the reflection of one dominant personality 
upon young impressionable hearts, that determines 
the success or failure of every school year. Over and 
above every other consideration, every other formative 
influence, is this supreme test: Has the teacher been 
good enough, great enough, and strong enough to 
leave an impress upon her children that shall make 
for the best things in after years? 

A pupil of Miss Andrews (author of “ Seven Little 
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Sisters”) sums up her memories of her teacher in this 
Way: 

“It is not possible to give much of an idea of a school where the 
central spring of everything was the personality of the teacher. Going 
to school to Miss Andrews was much more going to Miss Andrews than 
going to school; and far more valuable than anything she taught us, well 
and wisely as we were taught, was the contact with her sweet and strong 
and noble nature. I think I can say that public opinion in that school 
was of a higher standard than that of any school or circle I have since 
encountered. However faulty, mean, or childish the behavior of any of 
us, I do not think there was one who did not respect and admire what 
was good and fine, and often, if not always, aspire to it. 

A pupil of that school who left it with intelligence unawakened must 
have been dull indeed; a pupil who left it with no stirring of those finer 
guides to goodness, sympathy, and the sense of honor, must have been 
one in whom it was a task of little hope to try to rouse them.” 


On Some Essentials in Children’s 
Reading Ill 


CHARLES WELSH Author of “ Some Notes on the History of 
Books for Children ” 


Of the True 


HE various divisions of this subject necessarily overlap 
each other in a certain degree. The third prime 
requisite in children’s reading,— the ‘True, —is 
naturally included in the Wholesome, for the untrue 

can never be salutary; on the other hand it may be said 
that there are many truths which may be unwholesome for 
children at certain stages, or indeed at any stage, of their 
career. 

By the True in a book for children, I mean all that which 
inculcates true and right principles,—the principles of justice 
and righteousness, the elements that are true to life and to 
character, which give no false or wrong notions which may 
form stumbling blocks in the child’s future course through 
life, which set before the reader a correct standard of morals, 
and which leave no doubt as to the right or wrong of any 
action or moral question. But, as I have said, all these and 
more may be included in the consideration of the Whole- 
some. 

There are many good folk who insist on very strict inter- 
pretation of the true in connection with children’s read- 
ing. With some, facts, hard and stern and cold, are alone 
true, and fables, fairy tales and fiction are falsehoods. They 
say that the former alone are of practical value and that the 
latter will be of no use to the little ones when they grow up 
and go out into the busy, workaday world. 

Certainly, the myths and fairy tales are not the hard, cold 
facts of life but, as has well been said, they bear the same 
relation to its realities as color and perfection of form and 
odor bear to the first germ in the heart of a flower, and 
furthermore, properly chosen, they exercise and cultivate 
the imagination. The beginnings of the child’s heritage 
of books of pure delight which the ages have bequeathed to 
him, they are a most powerful auxiliary in the development of 
the mind and the “will; they stimulate the idealizing ten- 
dency, and as Dr. Felix Adler says, “faith itself gannot 
abide unless supported by a vivid idealism. Many of 
these stories,’ he continues, “represent the childhood of 
mankind and therefore never cease to appeal to children — 
they reflect the unbroken connection of human life with the 
life universal, and incidentally, but all the more powerfully 
on that account, quicken the moral sentiments.” 

‘“‘ Fables too,”’ the same careful student and observer tells 
us, “ give illustrations of evil, the effect of which should be 
to arouse disapprobation ; and present types of value to pro- 
duce the corftrary effect—their peculiar value being in their 
character of instantaneous photographs which reproduce, as 
it were, in a single flash of light, some one aspect of human 
nature.” 

Pure fancy and imagination are as necessary to child 
life as sunshine and fresh air are to all of us, and the absence 
of the power of receptive attention in grown-up people is 
often due to the fact that in them their germs have never 
been cultivated, or their youthful shoots have died down 
and withered in the barren soil of their daily life. 
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Dreary indeed is the lot of the child who grows up with- 
out that appreciation of imaginative literature which will 
endow him with the faculty to go out to meet and embrace the 
creative product of the artist. People of little imagination 
regard the similes and metaphors of the poet as far-fetched 
and extravagant and they miss more than half of the joys 
and the beauties that art and literature have so bountifully 
provided for them. 

“The imagination is of all the faculties,” says Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, “the most difficult to control, it is the 
most elusive of all, the most far-reaching in its relations, the 
rarest in its full power. But upon its healthy development 
depend not only the sound exercise of the faculties of obser- 
vation and judgment, but also the command of the reason, 
the control of the will, and the quickening and growth of 
the moral sympathies. The means for its culture which 
good reading affords is the most generally available and one 
of the most efficient.” 

Such elements in the story as carry the children into the 
realms of pure fancy, out of their everyday surroundings and 
the realities of their lives, without giving them a distaste for 
their everyday duties and their usual environment, we may 
surely admit, and such fables and fairy tales as are vehicles 
for conveying true notions of right and wrong, may be 
allowed under this heading. 

There are many books of healthy, pure imagination, 
which cannot certainly be admitted as prosaic truth, nor can 
they be said to contain any of the ethical teaching to which 
reference has been made above, but we are willing to 
stretch our tests to include them so long as they possess 
all the other requisites for the child’s story and none 
of the harmful elements. ; 


Of Good Literature 


To define what is literature, to formulate a set of tests 
which may be readily applied to determine what is good 
and what is bad literature, has been done by better hands 
than mine. Matthew Arnold defines good literature as, 
“The best things said in the best way ’’ — those writings 
which “ preserve the best that has been known:and thought 
in the world.” If a book for children possesses the 
requisites of being interesting, wholesome and true, and if it 
be written in good English, especially with regard for that 
economy of the recipient’s attention on which Herbert 
Spencer so wisely insists, it may, for our purpose, fairly be 
called good literature. It is scarcely necessary to insist 
here that the English in books for children should be in 
accordance with good usage and should have all those 
elements which flow from the well of English pure and 
undefiled ; that it should be easy, graceful and free, so that 
by means of their reading children should acquire and 
develop a command of good language. “He who daily 
hears and reads well framed sentences,” says Herbert 
Spencer, ‘will naturally more or less tend to use similar 
ones.” 

In this respect of language and style also the literature 
selected for the child should proceed with its development 
and its growing powers of appreciation and assimilation. 
But here, again, there can be no cutting up of its intellectual 
life and stages of development into sections. There must 
be no attempt at cast iron grading. He must be left free, 
within certain limits, to find out what he can readiest assim- 
ilate for himself. The child will often get over stumbling 
blocks in the way of language and expression as well as of 
thought which surprise his elders, and, so far as this last 
essential requisite for the child’s story is concerned, as well 
as of every other, it may specially be said that the best is 
not too good for children. “The field of good literature,” 
to quote Professor Charles Eliot Norton again, “is so vast 
that there is something in it for every intelligence. But the 
field of bad literature is not less broad, and is likely to be 
preferred by the common, uncultivated taste. To make 
good reading more attractive than bad, to give right direc- 
tion to the choice, the growing intelligence of the child 
should be nourished with the best literature, the virtue of 
which has been approved by long consent.”’ 

Those books which contain the great thoughts, the great 
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truths, whether in poetry or prose, in fiction or in more 
serious essay, conveyed to us through the medium of great 
minds in such a-way as to attract, to interest and to hold us 
by our common human instincts and feelings, are those 
which rank as good literature, and there are plenty of such 
which children can understand, appreciate, and assimilate. 

The work of the mere hack writer, the professional book 
builder, should have no place in children’s reading. A recent 
writer said of the Christmas books of ’98 that “the whole 
mass of them together is not worth, as reading for boys, a 
single volume of Scott or Dickens.” Like all such broad and 
sweeping statements, there may be an element of truth in this 
but there is a good deal to be said on the other side. True, 
in no class of books has the system of mere manufacture 
been carried to such an extent as in children’s books. Ever 
since the days of Goldsmith, the writing and editing of chil- 
dren’s books has been a source of ready emolument for 
either author, compiler or publisher, or both, and the result 
has been, as one writer already quoted expressed it nearly 
fifty years ago, “a torrent of well-dressed trumpery,” which 
has gone on swelling down to the present day until it has 
reached a flood which bids fair to engulf us entirely. But 
there have been many books written for children both for- 
merly and in modern times, which may fairly be classed as 
good literature, and which comply with all the requisites of 
which we have been speaking: 


One of the worst of modern evils in children’s reading is 
its diffusiveness, its scattered, scrappy nature. Newspapers, 
magazines and school reading alike have for long fostered, 
developed and encouraged this taste, and an important duty 
devolving upon those who provide and select reading for the 
young is that of encouraging more concentration and less of 
this desultoriness. We shall secure their concentrated 
attention if we give them the right books. The world’s lit- 
erature is full or pleasure books which stimulate and uplift 
while they please : — books in which the children can joy 
and take no harm. There is “a land of pure delight where 
books immortal reign” and it is to this land that we would 
guide the willing feet of our little ones. / 

To so select children’s home and recreative reading that 
it should dovetail in with their school work, without par- 
taking in the least degree of the character of “ the powder 
in the jam ” would be immensely helpful in their educational 
development and need in no wise deprive them of any 
enjoyment in their reading. For example, while geography 
is being studied, travel books which tell of things seen and 
things done, without tedious descriptions, unnecessary 
moralizing, or prosy reflections, might well be read, and, 
indeed, nearly the whole range of popular scientific reading 
may be correlated with this study. Historical tales and 
biographies may awaken an interest in a period of which the 
serious school histories will treat more fully, or they may 
illustrate a séction of history which is otherwise dull, while 
of course along the line of the more serious study of litera- 
ture would come in children’s .reading, as we have seen, all 
those books of which the main purpose is simply to interest, 
amuse, elevate and inspire. 


But, after all is said and done, after the best of the 
world’s literature has been put before the children in their 
school lives, it is undoubtedly true that the majority of school 
boys on leaving school for business life throw off with 
alacrity everything connected with the school career, and 
the majority of school girls think more of “putting their hair 
up and their frocks down” than of the lessons they are glad 
to leave behind It is the few and not the many in whom 
the taste for good reading and the love of the companion- 
ship of good books becomes a permanent and abiding char- 
acteristic, and even though this be so the books that they 
have read, if properly chosen, will have given to both a 
precious inheritance which the world cannot take away, and 
of which they cannot even rob themselves. Some seed 
may have fallen by the wayside and have been lost. Some 
may have fallen on stony places and the plant may have 
withered, or have been choked among thorns, but some of 
it will surely have fallen on good ground and will bear fruit 
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Short Studies in Browning X"* 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


Rabbi Ben Ezra 


ABBI BEN EZRA” is probably the most generally 
and deeply beloved among the shorter poems of 

Robert Browning. Mr Symons says of it, “ What 
the ‘ Psalm of Life’ is to the people who do not 
think, ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra’ might and should be to those who 
do : a light through the darkness — a lantern of guidance and 
a beacon of hope.” It presents certain seeming obscurities 
on a first reading and there are lines and phrases which con- 
tinue, after long study, to be capable of two interpretations. 
The interweaving and interlinking of meanings make it diffi- 
cult to hold the one thread to which all the rest bear a 
relation. Yet it is one of the poems which all beginners 
read in the early days of their Browning conviction, and to 
which they revert long and frequently. 

As a matter of fact, the thought in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” is 
simple, sometimes even elemental. It is the mystic word 
and the involved phrase that baffle the intelligence super- 
ficially even while we are certain of the inner spiritual signifi- 
cance. It contains that life giving quality,for which human 
nature is ever athirst and towards which it inclines, as the 
witch-wand bends to water. It is not balm for the wounded, 
nor forgetfulness for the suffering, nor diversion for the sad, 
but rather it is a draft of pure air, full of spiritual ozone for 
the soul stifled under conventions and complexities. 

The speaker represented, Rabbi Ben Ezra, or Ibn Ezra, 
was a Jewish teacher living in Europe at the close of the 
twelfth century. His philosophy was the fruit of experience 
and was essentially that expressed in the poem. He was, in 
fact, a poet, although it is as a scholar and philosopher that 
he left his impress on medizval thought, and that part of his 
literary product which survives to-day is in the form of 
biblical commentaries. 


ec 


A Philosophy of Life 


Mr. Browning has unfolded, in this poem, a philosophy of 
life such as might have been and was, in fact, the final con- 
tent and consummation of the life and thought of Rabbi Ben 
Ezra. He is represented as a mature, though not, necessarily, 
an old man —one who has tasted life far enough to have 
grasped its deeper meaning. He begins by urging his 
hearers to join him in this philosophy —to grow old with 
him, and to solve their personal problems by the rules which 
alone, he believes, are safe and changeless. His first sugges- 
tion is that life is one — youth and age are the two halves of 
the great whole, and age is the better part and not to be 
feared but welcomed. We are to face it all with an equal 
mind and trust the divine plan. 

There is, however, in youth, a fear represented by hesi- 
tancy in the making of choices which is not contemptible 
but which, on the contrary, proves man’s kinship with God. 
These doubts, as to which of the great and beautiful things 
of life we may take and which we may leave, distinguish us 
from the “low kinds ’— the beasts and lower forms of life. 
Their choices have been made long ago— “ finished and 
finite clods” they are and must remain. But their hap- 
piness, the contentment of “ the crop-full bird,” the serenity 
of “the maw-crammed beast,” is not the best life has to offer, 
and would be a poor achievement for man, who is lord over 
the brute world. 

“Rejoice,” then, that we are allied to God, to that which 
gives, not takes. There is in us the positive, creative spark 
that is active, not passive, in the universal scheme. So, 
because they are a proof of our higher place in creation, let 
us welcome the rebuffs, the stings, the pains that come to us 
and that teach us our strength. Such trials are not vouch- 
safed the lower orders of life. .For, by the very token 
which seems to mean failure, we know that we have souls as 
well as bodies and that life is, after all, not failure but 
success. 

This brings us to the eighth stanza, which bears directly 
on one of the commonest of human problems, 


* Copyrighted 1899, by Annie W. Sanbarn,. 





What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh hath soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works, lest arms and legs want play? 


How is man better than the beasts, so long as he does not 
let his soul rise above the body’s needs; and so long as he 
employs the higher part of his nature in providing ease and 
luxury for the lower part? He who spends all his working 
hours and all his energy in securing an abundance of this 
world’s goods, what does he do but set his spirit at work in 
order that “arms and legs” may have their full share of 
enjoyment? And when this has been gained, what follows >— 

To man propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


When, after manifold anxieties as to how it shall be 
clothed and fed, you have secured for the body the very best 
earth has to offer it, what have you gained for the soul which 
must, after all, go without the body “its lone way” to the 
eternal ? 

This, however, applies only to the body in that sense in 
which it may hamper and dwarf the soul’s growth. For 
“ gifts should prove their use.” The same divine power that 
gave us the spirit, gave us also the flesh. Does not the soul 
learn through the body? 

Eyes, ears, took in their dole, 
Brain treasuréd up the whole ;— 
and eyes, ears, and brain, though of the body, are all from 
God and a part of our debt to Him whose love and power 
are thus ‘displayed. Not only this—he has given us, 
in this miraculous body which is at once a hindrance and a 
help, the supreme test of our own strength and faith : 
For pleasant is this flesh; 
The soul, in its rose mesh, 
Pulled over to the earth, still yearns for rest: 
Would we some prize might hold 


To match those manifold 
Possessions of the brute — gain most, as we did best! 


He who has given us this flesh which is to prove our 
greatest temptation, has armed it with all possible allure- 
ments. The flesh is “ pleasant,’’ and we, who need to be 
ever spiritually striving upward, “ yearn for rest,” instead. 
And because God has given ts, with such seeming paradox, 
at once the longing for earthly things and the consciousness 
of a higher call, we need to say, “I trust what Thou shalt 
do!” believing that in his universal test he once more dis- 
tinguishes man from the brute creation. The brute, in his 
yielding to the flesh, works out his evolution — to man alor 
is given the task of rising by conquest of that in which he 
has his being. Now the soul helps the body, now the body 
the soul and always the individual, through his struggles and 
his denials and his choices, moves upward, cut off forever 
“from the developed brute.” 


The Rights of Age 


The next eight stanzas, beginning with the fourteenth, 
describe a spiritual stage which seems to involve a belief in 
reincarnation, or at least in successive existences. The 
experience, the accumulated wisdom of this life, and 
especially the period of youth and activity, are ours for use 
in the coming existence. By what we have achieved in the 
existence that is just closing, and that we now review in this 
backward look, we are the stronger and richer towards the 
next life. Throughout youth we act on what we learn day 
by day, watching the course of events and the way God 
works, catching “hints of the proper craft.” And now, 
just as it was right that youth should strive and blunder on, 


rather than rest on any native security, (“ aught found | 


made,’’) so it is right that age should wait eternity, in fear- 
less contemplation of both past and future. 

It is the privilege and reward of age to judge, to look 
over the past and decide, with “ knowledge absolute,”’ what 
it has brought out of the struggle. Age may speak the 
truth, as it sees it, unchallenged by a noisy world : 


Enough now, if the Right 
And Good and Infinite 
Be named here, as thou callest thy hand thine own 
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With knowledge absolute, 
Subject to no dispute 
From fools that crowded youth, nor let thee feel alone. 


Be there, for once and all, 

Severed great minds from small, 

Announced to each his station in the Past! 

Was I, the world arraigned, 

Were they, my soul disdained, 

Right? Let age speak the truth and give us peace at last! 


In the twenty-second stanza the speaker comes back to 
the present, to the uncertainty of human beliefs : 


o « « « « We all ourmine, 
They, this thing, and I, that: whom shall my soul believe ? 


So much for the world’s rough estimate; then he passes 
to that standard of belief and practice which is invisible. 
The things which the world sees in us and by which it esti- 
mates us are not the real achievements. But those things 
that the world neither sees nor troubles itself to guess —the 
dim, half-formed purposes, the sermons we never dared to 
preach, the heroic deeds we never had a chance to perform, 
the things men knew not, nor could know,— “This I was 
worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


The Potter’s Wheel 


The metaphor of the potter’s wheel brings us back to the 
harmony of the material and spiritual gifts through the added 
element of the purpose of God. Once for all he tells his 
hearers, confronted with the cynical, materialistic invitation 
to ignore both past and future and live in the present, that 
the present is but the mere machinery by which God works 
His will on them. Youth over, those “ earlier grooves’’ run 
with lines of beauty, no longer press in on the shaping cup 
that lies against the wheel —the rim is reached and the 
images of age and corruption are grown out to complete the 
round. But, forgetting the mere clay, they are to look for- 
ward to the completeness the wheel is effecting,— 


Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup, : 

The festal board, lamp’s flash, and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lip aglow ! 

Thou, Heaven’s consummate cup, what need’st thou with 
earth’s wheel? 


But I need, now as then, 

Thee, God, who mouldest men! 

And since, not even when the whirl was worst 

Did I, to the wheel of life 

With shapes and colors rife, 

Bound dizzily, mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 


So, take and use Thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same! 


So ends the poem, with its answer to the everlasting query, 
“What is it all for?’”’ It voices the need of God for man 
and of man for God. We must not “ mistake our end.” 
Ever to keep that in view and to remember that in the light 
of it nothing is smal! or insignificant and that success and 
failure are terms not absolute but relative, is to live out the 
Rabbi Ben Ezra philosophy as Browning has translated it. 
To understand this, which is the main thought of the poem, is 
to understand it in all its parts. Once this central thread,— 
the spiritual destiny of man — is grasped, the others fall into 
place, and not only this, but the artistic beauty of the poem 
becomes apparent. It is the embodiment of a great and 
living philosophy, expressed in a form which is in itself a 
marvel of power and beauty. 


(With this number the Browning series closes. We are 
sure that we represent the standing vote of every reader of 
Primary Epucation when we thank Miss Sanborn for her 
year’s valuable contribution to our pleasure and profit. No 
better interpretation of Browning has ever appeared from 
any author. Only,words of praise have reached us concern- 
ing this series, and these.in generous measure.—— ED.) 
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Wild Flowers 


‘* Out amid the green fields, 

Free as air we grow, 

Springing where it happens, 
Never in a row. 

Watered by the cloudlets. 
Passing overhead, 

Warmed by lovely sunbeams, 
Falling on our heads. 


Wild flowers, wild flowers, by the meadow rills, 

Wild flowers, wild flowers, on the woody hills, 

Wild flowers, wild flowers, springing everywhere, 
Joyful in the glad, free air.” 


Straws in the School-room II 


S. LiLiaAn BLAISDELL 


“ | | AVE you heard the news? Miss Walton has been 
offered a position in the town of M—.” 
“No! Has she? How did that happen? I 
didn’t know she had asked for one.” 

“ That’s the queer part of it. She never made any appli- 
cation at all, nor has she any friends there that she knows 
of. She’s just as much surprised as the rest of us.”’ 

For a moment there was silence, presently broken by the 
first speaker: “ Just think how Miss Hall will feel. You 
know how long she has been trying with the help of influ- 
ential friends, too, to get a position in the city, how many 
recommendations she has sent, etc., but only yesterday she 
received a letter from the superintendent there, declaring 
very emphatically that there would be no vacancy for her 
for a year at least, and advising her to take a normal course 
before applying again. She has taught much longer than 
Miss Walton, too. Really, I think there must be some 
mistake.” 


(At the superintendent’s office in the city a few days 
previous to the above conversation.) ‘ Did you get a peep 
at Miss Hall’s school in Borderville during your stop there ?” 
This question was asked of a professional friend who had 
just returned from a lecturing tour. Receiving an affirma- 
tive nod, the superintendent added, “Is she what we 
want?” j 

“ No,” was the answer, “I spent only a few moments in 
her room, but judging from the kind of work outlined upon 
the board and the almost utter absence of any phase of 
creative activity among the specimens of work liberally dis- 
played about the walls, I should think her method of 
teaching was almost entirely prescriptive. This judgment 
was strengthened by the fact that she was having the 
children render their reading lesson in concert when I 
came in, and whenever the inflection was too glaringly bad, 
she would stop the reading and repeat the last sentence or 
phrase as she thought it should be expressed, and then 
require the children to imitate her. She is a very pleasant 
and earnest little woman, but sorely needs a thorough course 
of training at a good normal school. 

“ However, my visit to the building was not in vain; I 
tound one of the nicest teachers I ever saw. She seemed 
to have been born for the school-room. Her every move- 
ment was one of perfect enjoyment in her sphere. Her 
countenance had that buoyancy of expression and quick, 
radiant responsiveness that is so inspiring to children. Her 
manner was sympathetic, but positive and firm. Her habits 
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of work were sympathetic and definite. Her school gave 
excellent attention, and showed a beautiful spirit of work. 
She is progressive to an unusual degree and is not afraid of 
work. She—” 

‘What is her name?” The superintendent did not wait 
for more explanations, as he is a very busy man, you know. 
“ Miss Walton? All right, thank you. I shall mail her an 
offer at once for next year.” 

We shall have to take the visitor aside if we would know 
the particulars : 

“ My first impression was anything but complimentary, 
such chaos (?) as I beheld upon opening the door. No 
two children seemed to be doing the same thing; at least 
one-fourth of the pupils were performing activities outside 
their seats, even to running up and down the aisles! More- 
over, which seemed to add impertinence to the situation, 
from my standpoint, was the calm serenity of the teacher's 
countenance, no shame nor indication of any uneasiness . 
being visible. However, noticing my appalled expression, 
she said, after the usual greeting, “ We have just finished our 
production maps. Would you ‘like to see one?” And 
turning her face toward a group at the window-sill, a nod 
brought a child to the desk bearing one of the maps in 
question. Meanwhile, another child was hurrying down the 
aisle with a chair to place for me, and I confess that when he 
begged my pardon for being obliged to pass in front of me, 
I heartlessly wondered how such politeness could exist in 
that ill-ordered place. 

A few more glances about the room, more thoughtful than 
the first, soon changed my censure to charitable sanction, 
then to positive admiration. For there on the window-sills 
were fifty little maps neatly arranged in rows; of course, it 
took several children to bear them from the desks to their 
resting places. Ina little cupboard at the back of the room, 
were numerous trays all labelled, among which I read, Min- 
eral Productions of the U.S., Plant Productions of the U. S., 
and Animal Productions of the U. S.; of course, this 
material, having a moment before, been distributed through- 
out the room, needed many hands and feet to put it back 
where it belonged. Each child must have had a paste dish 
(a square of paper) ; surely they could not have been whisked 
out of sight*so quickly, had not many hands been detailed 
the task. One little fellow who had been more speedy than 
careful, suddenly dropped his tray of paste dishes ‘ butter 
side down’ of course. Immediately two other little fellows 
scrambled down on the floor to help him clean up the spot, 
occasionally glancing back at the clock, and with each 
glance, making their movements more hasty. What the 
clock had to do with the matter I was interested to know. 
Presently the confusion subsided ; only a few children were 
reaching out here and there for stray scraps on the floor, 
the majority having gotten into ‘ position,’ though their 
faces fairly danced with glee as they glanced at the clock 
and then at their teacher. 

‘Now, children, attention!’ The teacher’s words fell 
like magic on the school and brought immediate silence. 
She did not pound on the desk, clap her hands, or raise her 
voice harshly in giving the command. She did not show by 
the slightest intonation that she feared someone would dis- 
obey the direction, or that she might be obliged so say it 
again ; instead, her voice was clear, positive and firm, her 
face radiant with commendation which grew more intense as 
the children’s efforts to please her increased. 

‘ Well, you didn’t need your whole two minutes, did you? 
You were very quick house-keepers to get the work done in 
one minute and three-quarters. The next three rows may 
be house-keepers next time. I wonder if you'll be as quick 
as the ones who worked to-day?’ And the teacher cast 
significant glances at each group as addressed. 

‘Yes, we will.’ ‘We'll do it in a minute and a half,” were 
the enthusiastic replies. 

“ What a volume could be read in this little ‘clearing up’ 
instance. There were definite places to put things, there 
was a definite time in which to do a certain thing, there were 
definite children to do it, there was a definite end to be 
reached, and last but not least, there was a definite ambition 
aroused in each little soul that would help more toward 
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moulding character than many of us ever imagine. This 
definiteness, or in other words, this condition of knowing 
exactly what they are driving at, is what precluded the 
thought of mischief, and what made it possible for so much 
apparent confusion to subside without the intervention of 
violent means. The teacher's serenity, too, was only possi- 
ble in the light of this definiteness. When every cog and 
belt is in its appointed place in a big factory, the hum of 
work may be ever so great and yet not cause any anxiety 
among the workmen. 

“There were other signs of definiteness, of system and 
order about the room. There was a program on the board 
in convenient sight of the pupils, where every study period 
was indicated as definitely as the recitation periods ; there 
were explicit directions on the board for several lines of 
work, freshly put on, too. There were neat little cases for 
penholders, scissors, etc., and each was in an appointed 
place on a shelf convenient to children’s use. Each child 
had a pen-wiper and scrap-bag hanging at a side of his desk, 
and his books were placed so regularly inside the desk that 
there could be no need for bending over and swinging the 
feet out into the aisle every time something had to be 
hunted for. 

“On the teacher’s desk I noted a well-filled plan-book, 
presumably a relic of her normal training. ‘Oh, no, that is 
this last term’s plan-book,’ she responded to my inquiry. ‘I 
make out outlines of my work every week as I go along. My 
journals throw so many new suggestions into my teaching 
that I seldom give a series of lessons twice alike.’ I stayed 
a moment longer to see how the children were put to work. 

‘Now the A Class may take out geographies and find the 


Can You Spin a Top? 
A TEACHER 


“« A strange question,” you will say, “ to ask so dignified a 
body of people as teachers.’’ Well, possibly. But can 
you? I imagine that the greater part of you will answer in 


_ the negative. 


Then I beg of you to try it. Why? Because it may be 
be helpful to vou in your work. You wonder in what way ! 
I will tell you what happened to-day in my school-room. 

When the children passed out for recess, Willie, the last 
boy in the line, held in his hand a top. He has been 
greatly interested in tops, lately, even more than in numbers 
or spelling. As he passed me at the door I spoke about his 
new top and then said, “ Let me sée if / can spin it. So I 
tried, while Willie and one or two other boys stood and 
watched proceedings. Now, spinning tops is easy work for 
seven-year old Willie, but I tried and tried and I couldn’t do 
it. I returned it to the owner, saying, “It takes a doy to 
spin a top,’’ and Willie set it to spinning with the air of one 
conscious of his ability to do a thing well. 

As for me, I returned to my work thinking, “ Now here is 
Willie who finds reading so hard and I have wondered why 
he couldn’t read. It sometimes seemed as if he didn’t half 
try. But he cam spin a top. 

But my thoughts didn’t stop here. I said to myself, 
“ Now that you see how hard it is to make a top spin, 
perhaps you can better understand how hard it is for the 
the boy to learn to read. Mayde you could learn, in time, 
to spin a top, and prodadly Willie will learn, in time, to read. 
Be more patient with him.” 

Recess was over and I had to think of other things. But 
I believe the episode was helpful to me. Can you’ get any- 
thing from it? 
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city we talked about yesterday, where so many watches are 
made, and be ready to locate it when I come to you.’ Then 
turning to the B Class, the teacher said, ‘ Let us write a 
letter to Mr. Paine (a supervisor), describing what we have 
just been making. Be sure you tell about and 

I have put the hardest words you may need to use on the 
side board ; I shall hold you responsible for copying them 
correctly.’ And with that she proceeded to deliver the 
material to appointed monitors. 

‘What a straight back Joseph has,’ was an incidental 
compliment expressed while the papers were being passed, 
and immediately all who were forgetting to keep the best of 
position, straightened up as-though directly spoken to. The 
irritation and possible defiance consequent upon having their 
disorder personally proclaimed throughout the room, was thus 
avoided. 

“‘ With a glance down the rows to see that each child was 
ready for work, that there would be no interruption during 
the A class exercises, the teacher crossed to the other side 
of the room, where she found the hands up and all eager for 
recitation. When Waterbury was satisfactorily located, she 
said, “‘ Now for to-day, we will find all we can about the 
other manufacturing towns of Connecticut.’ There was her 
definiteness again. Knowing what was to be expected of 
them during the period, the children would naturally antici- 
pate succeeding steps, and look forward to meeting probable 
requirements, thereby making the teacher’s efforts to maintain 
attention much easier than otherwise. 

“T left the room at this point, mentally declaring that if 
ever a teacher needed promotion and broader opportunities, 
Miss Walton did.” 








“Do you sometimes wonder how children can be so 
stupid ?— of course you do; we a// do.— Then just try 
something that isn’t quite in your line,— spinning tops or 
anything else —and perhaps you will be better able to 
appreciate the difficulties of these learners. 


A Pretty Incident 


When President. McKinley was at the Omaha Exposition, 
a little girl with tawny hair slipped under the rope in the 
Manufactures building and, before a policeman could catch 
her, she lisped: “ Mr. McKinley, won’t you please wear my 
rose in your buttonhole?” The president stopped and 
smiled, and said : “ Certainly, my dear, I will exchange with 
you,” and taking from the lapel of his coat the carnation 
that he always wears he gave it to the Jittle maid and put 
the rose in its place. Then the procession of cabinet 
ministers, diplomats, governors, senators, generals, and other 
dignitaries, who were wondering at the cause of the interrup- 
tion, was allowed to pass on. 


The little folks were very fond of reciting Jean Ingelow’s first 
‘* Song of Seven,” beginning : 


‘‘ There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven.” 


One day Gracie asked: ‘* Please can’t we say, ‘ There’s an old 
dude left on the daisies and clover?’” 


A little flaxen-haired girl brought me a pure white butter- 
cup on the stem with three yellow ones. “ See,’ she said, 
“ Here is one buttercup they forgot to paint.” 
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Notes from a Teachers’ Meeting 


(Bangor Maine) 


Reported by L. MABEL FREESE 


Our school superintendent spoke to us, by invitation, at 
our last primary grade meeting on 


The Teacher’s Influence Outside of School 


At the beginning of her remarks she said that teachers 
reminded her of a little fable she had read: Two buckets 
went up and down a well by the force of gravitation; one 
day the two buckets met and one said, “ Isn’t it a dreadful 
thing to go up full and come down empty?” The other 
replied, “I look at it the other way; isn’t it a splendid 
thing to come down empty and go up full?” 

It is the thought of giving (she said) which keeps our 
profession from being the narrowest of all professions. We 
must fill ourselves full of sympathy and such richness of 
nature as will make our profession rich and endurable. 

To me, teachers are always in four classes: the old 
teacher with young heart; the young teacher full of enthu- 
siasm, faith and confidence in herself; the teacher who is 
a failure and does not know it; and the teacher who is a 
failure and knows :t. , ; 

I feel like saying to the class who are failures and do not 
know it, these words of Shakespeare: ‘God be with you. 
Let us meet as little as we can!” 

The one who is a failure and knows it should be else- 
where ; she may be a success in a grade outside the primary. 
It takes a unique personality to teach young children. 

The self-confident teacher soon learns to have confidence 
in children ; her self-confidence changes to a confidence in 
the thing being done. 

The old teacher with a young heart — she it is who com- 
bines graciousness of manner, gentleness of spirit, and 
greatness of soul. I knew such an one of curiously power- 
ful and gentle influence, who led me and guided me. She 
had an affection for children; she was just, noble, high 
minded. Such teachers leave a legacy behind them. If I 
wonder what is best to do-in disturbing circumstances, she 
rises before me with her slow, careful guiding, and if I think 
long enough I can decide what she would do. 

Children speak to us sometimes words of unutterable 
meaning. A little remark, made by a pupil of a teacher 
here, often comes to my mind with force. The teacher was 
passing up the aisle and stepped .on the pupil’s foot, when 
she immediately said, ““Please.excuse me ;”’ he replied, “‘ You 
didn’t hurt me a bit; you stepped on the too big part.” 
Wouldn’t it be a grand good thing if we all had a “too big 
part’’? When things go wrong, when teachers fail to keep 
appointments, have we this “ part” ? 

My subject was the “Influence of the Teacher on the 
Child Out of School.’’ Has she any? Teachers have a 
responsibility, hence a tremendous influence. There came 
a knock at my office door the other day; a boy swaggered 
in with, “ Are you busy? I want to ask you about some- 
thing.” 

In the course of the conversation I asked him about his 
last teacher. This was his reply: “She is the greatest 
woman I ever heard of in my life.” He then drew a note 
from his pocket, ragged, soiled and torn; he held it care- 
fully in his hand and permitted me to read it. It told of 
what she had tried to do for him during the year; how her 
heart had ached. over him; how burdened she had been 
over his misconduct, and it ended with “For all of wrong 
you do I shall be deeply sorry; for the good, more glad 
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than of any- 
thing else in 
the world.” 

When I told 
him that it was 
a fine letter, 
he burst forth : 
“You bet it is 
a fine letter! I ain’t been parted from 
it a day, and never shall be! What's 
that done for me? It has kept me from 
lots of things this summer.”’ 

- This teacher of but orie year had 
brought the boy face to face with him- 
self. He saw the old things in all their 
hideousness and the new in all their 
beauty. And what could I say to his question, ‘ Why 
don’t you have more teachers of that kind?” 

In a wealthy home the petted darling was sick; the 
teacher visited the home to inquire for her pupil. This 
visit changed the whole attitude of the mother toward the 
schools. On such little things does influence turn ! 

A ragged child comes to a school out of a home of entire 
squalor and filth; the teacher begs a dress for her pupil, 
gives it to her. The little one comes the next day, not only 
with the dress on, but with the hair combed; the next 
morning she comes with a hair ribbon on; and the next 
morning a woman comes with her. This woman was the 
child’s mother and was an intemperate woman. But a brand 
new element has come into the house; the times of dissi- 
pation and drunkenness are farther apart and when they 
occur, she remains in hiding, no longer a brawling woman. 

There is no estimating what you do when you touch a 
child with geutleness. Christ took children in his arms and 
blessed them. Where the lambs go the sheep will follow. 
Do not hold back. You touch the child’s human soul at a 
point where he is most sensitive. 

We need a “ big part” and a lot of it. 
and know all about the children. There must be plenty of 
the Christ Spirit in us. If we possess this we are sure to do 
right, and shall hear, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 
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Reach way over 


A Word to Would-be Writers 


Do anything honest, but do not write unless God calls 
you, and publishers want you, and people read you, and 
editors claim you. Lean on nobody. Trust the common 
sense of an experienced publisher to know whether your 
manuscript is worth something or nothing. Do not depend 
on influence. Editors do not care a drop of ink for influ- 
ence. What they want is good material and the fresher it is 
the better. An editor will pass by an old writer any day, 
for an unknown and gifted new one, with power to say a 
good thing in a fresh way.— Ziizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Nellie, aged three, was out walking with her father one 
evening, but she soon became tired and he was obliged to carry 
her. ‘‘Is I vewy heavy, papa?” she asked, as he set her down 
a moment to rest. ‘‘ Indeed you are,” he replied. ‘ Say, papa,” 
a the little miss, *‘ isn’t you dest awful tickled zat I ain’t 
twins?” 
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Columbine as a National Flower 


The claims of the columbine, better known as the wild 
honeysuckle, seem to be attracting much favorable com- 
ment at present. This flower grows 
wild in nearly every state of the 
Union, and receives its name, col- 
umbine, on account of the resem- 
blance of the form of the flower to 
a group of doves. To botanists and 
horticulturists the flower is known as 
the aquilegia, derived from the Latin 
aquila, an eagle. This name was 
1 given because the flower when 
reversed resembles an eagle’s talons 
as well as the dove, and the advo- 
cates of this flower urge as one of its 
claims that it thus symbolizes fear- 
lessness and gentleness. ‘The front 
of the flower forms a five-rayed star, 
and a single petal of a long-spurred 
one forms a horn of plenty, while the 
short-spurred variety resembles a tiny 
liberty cap. The leaf, which is made 
up of many segments, exemplifies the 
motto, £ pluribus unum, and the lobes of its terminal division 
may frequently be found to number thirteen, the number of the 
stripes on our flag. The blossoms, among many other rich 
colorings, are found in red, white and blue. While the col- 
umbine grows in its wild state in nearly every part of the 
Union, it is not out of reach of those residing in parts where 
it is not at present to be found, for it can be grown from 
seeds, which can easily be procured. 





Caring for the Young. 
Mary MANN MILLER 


UNE is the great month for young birds. After the 
J little mother has built her nest she lays the eggs, and 
then a weary time begins for her. These eggs must 
be kept warm or no baby birds will ever come from 
them. So day after day, and night after night she sits on 
them, patiently keeping from them the cold rains, and 
jetting the warmth of her little body make the birdlings 
inside grow. Sometimes the father bird helps in the sitting, 
and gives the mother a good chance to exercise and to eat. 
But if he does not, she must snatch her lunches in a minute 
or two, so that the eggs won’t cool. 

The parent birds love their little ones even before they 
are hatched, and while the mother keeps them warm, the 
father sings and sings and sings, so happy is he. But he is 
usually too clever to sing very near the nest. If you wanted 
to keep something a secret would you stand near the place 
where you had hidden it and shout at the top of your voice? 
Of course not. We often see pictures of birds’ nests with 
the mother sitting and the father singing close beside her; 
but these are usually wrong, for there are very few birds that 
do this. For you see the poor birds have learned that 
there are red squirrels and cats and snakes that want to eat 
their eggs and the little ones, and boys who would like to 
kill those little ones before they are out of the egg, to get 
the shells. And they know that if they sing too near the 
nest the sharp eyes of some of these enemies may spy it out. 
So the father bird stays so near that his mate can hear him 
sing, but not too near. 

But the happiest time of all is when the first shell breaks 
and the baby bird comes out. Often when watching a nest 
{ have known when the first egg hatched by the action of 
the old birds. You see the newly hatched bird is a poor 
blind naked helpless thing that lies flat at the bottom of the 
nest and cannot be seen at all over the edge. 

One day when I came to ‘thé nest of a pair of redstarts I 
had been keeping close watch of, the father was just bubbling 
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Wild Columbine 


What is that film of red and gold 
That graces now each rock and hill? 
It is the flower we hope will hold 
The emblem’s place by nation’s will. 


It has a home in every state; 
*Tis fonnd in red and white and blue; 
Its face — a five point star, dilate; 
Red stripes are found in its side view. 


Its petals, horns of plenty are. 
Red pockets deep with golden lip, 
Wide welcome giving to each spur, 
And honey sweet for all to sip. 


Pull off the horns of plenty, five; 
The star is not destroyed, you see; 
The sepals spread their banners live 
And still a five-point star would be. 


The stamens many are as states, 
Distinct, yet clinging, fine and fast; 
Four seed-pods hold at equal rates 
The shores of North, South, East and West. 


Each leaf stalk holds a legend fair, 
Tn triple leaf and leaflets three ; 

Equality, this leaf, and there 
Fraternity and Liberty. 


It lends itself in forms of grace 

To Art and her convention rare, 
To decorate each public place 

In frieze or scroll with modest air. 


By florist’s art, this flower can be 
Produced throughout the seasons four; 
In winter or in summer, he 
Can give us an abundant store. 


So Fancy plays around this bell; 
My country. may it not be thine, 
As emhlem weaving magic spell,— 
Columbia’s flower, ‘* Wild Columbine? ” 
— Sarah H. Merrill 


over with joy. He always sang a good deal as. he scrambled 
about the branches of the trees catching insects ; but on this 
day he didn’t seem to keep quiet long enough to eat. I 
suspected something had happened and I soon found out 
what. When the mother bird came she stooped and poked 
her bill down inside the nest. Of course nothing could be 
seen from below, but I felt sure there must be at least one 
little bird out, and she was feeding it. 

When all are hatched there begins a time of hard work for 
both parents. There’s very little singing now for the 
nestlings must be fed — and O, what appetites they have ! 
Every few minutes the father or mother comes with a beak- 
ful of something, which is popped into one of the wide open 
mouths. Ina few days perhaps, you may see funny little 
wobbling heads, all mouth, sticking up whenever there is a 
chance of something to eat. 

It is wonderful how fast they grow. Soon the eyes are 
open, and the naked bodies are covered with pin-feathers. 
In a few days more the nest becomes crowded and the 
young birds are usually very noisy. But this is not so with 
all birds, for some least flycatchers I watched never made a 
sound that I heard until just before they left the nest. 

When the nest is so crowded that the nestlings have 
to fairly sit on top of one another to keep from tumbling out, 
you may be sure that they will soon be flying away. Now, 
too, you may expect to see them exercise their wings. 
They must make them strong you know, and their way of 
doing so is to sit up and beat them as hard as they can. 

At last the time comes when the little ones are ready to 
leave the nest. Some of our common song birds go when a 
week old; others wait until they are ten days, or even three 
weeks of age. 

These are exciting days for the family. Some morning 
early the birdlings will fly, usually one at a time, from the 
edge of the nest. The mother does not push them off, as I 
have read thatshe does, in some books for children. ever 
did I see any mother do this, and others I have asked say 
they never did. The wise mother knows that the little birds 
will fly as soongas thejr wings will bear them, and she doesn’t 
want them to go»Before. Sometimes it happens that the 
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parents are not there at all, at the time, but if they are, they 
encourage and feed the little one just starting out. They 
would not do anything so cruel and foolish as to push it off. 

When all are off the poor parents are nearly distracted. 
Four or five nestlings all gone in different directions, and all 
crying at once to be fed! Then there are so many more 
dangers now, for the little wings are weak and cannot carry 
fast or far. Altogether the old birds have a bad time of 
it, hurrying from one to the other, and trying to keep all 
well fed. 

If the parents want to raise a second brood, the young 
ones have to learn very soon to take care of themselves. 
They often keep together in a little flock. Their wings 
grow stronger with much use, and their tails grow to full 
length. They begin to practice their singing in funny 
cracked voices. In a few weeks they can fly and get their 
living almost as well as their parents. You would hardly 
know them from the old birds, if they were not dressed 
differently. Many young birds don’t have all the bright 
colors of their parents the first year. Some species are 
dressed like the mother if she is plainer than her mate, and 
others are unlike either parent. 

After the family have all left the nest, and you see by 
watching at sunset that they do not come back to it, it 
will be safe to take it if you want it, for they will not need it 
again. 


June is the pearl of our New England year. 
. ° . Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great rush of blossom, storms the world. 
— Lowell in ‘* Under the Willows” 


Teachers of Ungraded Schools 


By ONE oF THEM 


CCASIONALLY comes a plaint so pitiful from a 
QO teacher of an ungraded school, that I am sorry for 
her : ‘I cannot find a school paper which aids me in 
my miscellaneous work.” Now, teacher, I long to 

help you find, and so, let us reason together. 

Do you mean to say that teachers of ungraded schools are 
a tribe set apart from the face of the earth? that they ought 
to have a paper made expressly for them? 

“No, but human nature is so different in these mixed 
schools.” 

“ How different?” 

“You would suppose that children brought up with Nature 
would love her, yet they don’t notice her one half as much 
as do town children ; the parents think there is little need of 
nature work in school, and what is done, is in a half-hearted 
way ; the grade teachers have to do with enthusiable chil- 
dren who see things.” 

“ Well, now, I’ve made adiscovery! Your children come 
to school wearing their parents’ spectacles, years too old for 
them; and you let them. Do you expect them to see 
clearly? [suppose the reason why children in town schools 
are so enthused, is because nature is all new to them ; and if 
it is new to your children too, why, they start equally, don’t 
they? So why can’t you follow the lead of the school 
papers in your nature teaching, as the town teachers do? 
Try it, and see if your children are not very like others, with 
a happy difference in favor of your own, quite likely.” 

‘“‘T have five grades in my school. I hurry from algebra 
to the primary chart class; my classes are too small for 
emulation. I can give but a fraction of time to each; the 
papers give formule for teachers who have at their disposal 
full time to a recitation, and fifty bright minds who can carry 
the class right along ; but these suggestions do not help me.” 

“Ah! another way of saying that your children are so 
unlike all other children, and that your teaching of any par- 
ticular branch is so different from that of other teachers that 
you cannot apply educational principles! Surely, you have 
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such an original school, and you are so inventive a teacher 
that you have little need of help.” 

“You won’t understand me. I am reading ‘Science 
Talks with Teachers,’ hoping to get usable facts for my 
geography and botany classes ; not a specimen brought, nor 
a question asked by the supposed teachers and pupils, is in 
my school realm.” ; F , 

“ Do not the articles suggest a dozen ways and means that 
you can make available? Can’t you catch and infuse the 
spirit of the writer? She writes the articles, not as 
‘formule,’ not to be used by teachers as a blind, Chinese 
imitation, but as suggesters, prompters, and eye-openers.” 

“It is easy for you to theorize. Pray tell me how ‘ Talks 
about Browning’ will ever help me to teach my country 
children; “tey will never hear of Browning, or other 
literati.” 

“There you are again! One sort of education for the 
country, another for the city! I believe you are honest, 
but your faith in your pupils and in your patrons, is smaller 
than the mustard-seed, Bible unit of faith. Until that grows, 
I fear you will get little good from anything that may be 
written or said. I wish you cou/d see that you need Brown- 
ing and all the rest, as much as you need your daily break- 
fast, to gain strength to go on heartfully !” 

“How you preach! You have never taught an ungraded 
school.” 

“Why, my dear! I have lived in the one-room school- 
house for more years than you are old,— perhaps -—and I 
am telling you just as it seems to me, for I am really sorry 
for you, that nothing or nobody can help you; but aren’t 
you just a little like the boy who cried for help in well- 
meaning, but misplaced English, ‘I will drown; nobody 
shall help me!’” 

“You may help me — #/ you can.” 

“Why can’t you make articles upon our common trees 
serve you? They are all in your school neighborhood. Of 
course, you will expect to teach them in your own, and not 
in another’s way, since you are ruler over you own school 
household. I quote from an ‘ Exchange Column.’ ‘A New 
York City teacher would like anything which country schools 
would send to assist city schools in nature work. She will be 
glad to make a suitable return to sch: ols sending these 
things.’ What a large opportunity to giv: and receive you 
would have missed, did you not take t’ it primary paper! 
Through its columns, you learn to know teachers who may 
be more to you than any summer school of methods can 
be.” 
“* Most of the teachers who write for school papers have 
quite a different viewpoint from mine.” 

“ But they kindly allow you frivileges ; and they credit you 
with the good sense to see where these come ing you may 
use pebbles where the text reads ‘splints’ and p/ain card- 
board if you haven't the finfed at hand. Did you really 
know that you could use ‘scissors’ and ‘ blue-pencil,’ and 
adopt with variations? Or, did you, in your innocence, 
think that you must take it all, or none at all, when you 
asked for a paper that would apply to the ungraded school ? 
There is no need of telling you that which you well know, 
that for the most precious things we must delve and dive ; 
that the iron and the gold wait dumbly at the surface until 
we choose to make them shapely. All truth lies beneath, 
watting. Educational principles underlie the methods and 
devices, the facts and the fables of all good educational 
writers, and these principles stand alike for the graded and 
the ungraded school. 


“ And yet when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head ; 
Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive ; 

Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 

Will be completed, not undone.” 
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A Class Tribute 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: — 
-The following was written last June by a ten year old girl. 
She first wrote the letter and then passed it around among the children 
and got their permission to sign their names to it, 
Yours, K. B. 


To Miss Atkinson 


Now the weeks are passed and gone for school; we thank 
dear Miss Atkinson for helping us, and teaching us. We 
love her dearly. We all sign our names in memory of it to 
her of us. 

We always think of dear Miss Atkinson and how she 
strived and struggled to help us along it was real hard work. 
And we didn’t seem to do our best. 

But she was a perfect darling all the year round. Never 
cross, like some, but always kind and good and willing ‘to 
help. By which we do honor her highness and loyalness. 
SHE has done her duty, but us not. 

From all the children 
Dear Miss Atkinson 
of the third grade. 


How many of us could be worthy of such a class opinion 
at the end of the year? — Ep. 


A Flower Party 


Lucy R. BuRLESON San Marcos Texas 


The children of the south beg to send to the children of 
Primary EpucatTion the pattern of one of their good times, 
which they call a flower party. 

It is to be given the last half hour of some summer-time 
Friday. Each little girl — or boy — is to be a flower, or to 
choose a flower and illustrate it in such a way that the others 
may see and guess. As the roll is called the little girl 
flower steps out fiom her seat, remains a moment, and all 
the other little gussers write down the particular blossom 
they think she rej resents. When the last name has been 
called and answere !, the papers are taken up and the best 
guesser is given —*. your roses are as plentiful as mine — 
the big bouquet off .eacher’s desk. It is such a pleasure to 
this same little girl to trip from child to child, giving each a 
share of the blossoms. 

The preparation for this is so pleasant, too, for the 
numerous secrets that have to be whispered in teacher’s 
ear, bring children and teacher nearer to each other in more 
than a material sense. 

It is such a tie of good-fellowship between Bell and me, to 
think that only she and I understand why she appears 
on that particular Friday morning in blue dress, blue bonnet 
and blue ribbons. And Johnny, who is no angel, sends me 
quite a heavenly smile as he clears the coal scuttle in his 
unnecessary practice for the character of Johnny-jump-up. 
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To Contributors 
Cut it Short e 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down. 
Make it short, and crisp, and snappy— 
Boil it down. 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Take out every surplus letter— 
Boil it down. 
Fewer syllables the better— 
Boil it down. 
Make your meaning plain; express it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess it; 
Then my friend, ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


Boil out all the extra trimmings— 

Boil it down. 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings— 

Boil it down. 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence into, 
Send it on, and we’// begin to 

Boil it down. 

— F. Lincoln 





Walter Raleigh Excelled 


There was a Christmas treat given to poor children ata mission 
hall, and hundreds of little ones were assembled at the doors in 
advance of the hour of admittance, many of them barefoot. 

Among the number was a sweet-faced little girl, who seemed 
less hardened than most to the cold, for she shivered in her poor 
jacket, and danced from one foot tothe other on the cold, hard 
stones. 

A boy, not much older, watched this performance for a few 
minutes, and then with a sudden impulse of protection, took off 
his cap, put it down before her, and said: ‘‘ Ye maun stand on 
that.” ° 


Everywhere we read or hear of devices for securing the 
child’s attention. It seems to me that it would be wiser to 
let the child alone occasionally. No human being can give 
you his attention for five hours on a stretch any more than 
he could, with out-stretched arm, hold a weight in his hand 
for the same length of time. The so-called disorder in the 
class room is often nothing more than the child’s irrepres- 
sible desire for release from over-strained attention. 

— Kate E. Hogan, LL. B. 


‘* Elliottson,” said his mother, ‘‘ have you quarrelled with your 
friend Ticklowell Howjames ?” 

‘*No, mamma,” responded the little Boston boy. ‘But I do 
not associate with him now. He and I entertain different views 
regarding the solution of the English sparrow problem.” 
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Personification in Nature Study 
A Symposium 


N the October number of Primary Epucation appeared 
this question : 


Which? 


To present things in terms of the child’s experience necessarily involves 
more or less personification. But is the advantage gained in their living 
sympathy more or less than their undoubted misconception of the plant 
life? They unquestionably endow plants with feeling, which with plants 
must necessarily Be of a diffused, uncentralized character. Isnot fidelity 
to fact and truth more to be desired than the sympathetic imagination we 
foster? Or, is that fidelity, devotion to absolute truth, only a quality of 
minds which have passed the mythical period? 


This is a question of the utmost importance to every 
teacher of little children. Personification has run riot in 
nature teaching in our primary schools. Everything animate 
or inanimate in the nature world has been set to thinking, 
feeling, talking, complaining and quarrelling, till it is a 
wonder that the children have not grown utterly weary with 
the “make believe” of it. The following replies have been 
received to this question.—-Ep. 


Personification 
FLORENCE Bass Indianapulis 


That personification in nature study in our primary 
schools is being greatly overdone certainly cannot be denied. 
But the fact that there are so many counterfeits bespeaks a 
worthy real. 

Let us inquire as to what is the poetical and helpful use 
of this figure of speech. Whenever it is the purpose of a 
lesson to introduce qualities of a plant or animal that 
resemble those of persons that may often be presented more 
forcibly and poetically by means of personification. In 
cases where no such resemblances are apparent and the 
lesson deals only in terms applicable to plants or animals let 
it be done in a straightforward scientific manner. Person- 
ification in such cases detracts from, rather than adds to, the 
beauty of the lesson. 

It takes not a moment’s reflection to see the difference 
between such statements as :— 

“Tama leaf. 1 have a blade, petiole and stipules’ and 


“*T’ll tell you how the leaves came down 
The great tree to his children said :— 

‘ You’re growing sleepy Yellow and Brown 
Yes very sleepy little Red; 
It is quite time you went to bed,’ ” etc. 


‘« The wee flowers are nodding 
So sleepy they grow 
They put on their n ght-caps 
To Dreamland they go,” etc. 


The first illustration has to do with things relating to the 
leaf only. 

The other two refer not only to what leaves and flowers 
are doing now but brings to mind also the similarity to the 
lives of people. Such thoughts are presented often in 
poetry, but it is possible also with this idea in mind to give 
poetical ideas in prose sometimes. 

What can be more revolting than personification carried 
to this extent: “I am an apple; when I am ripe you can 
eat me.” A second thought would show any one that no 
person would suggest that he be eaten. While it is a fact 
that we do eat some plants and animals, it does not seem 
best to try to make it poetical from the standpoint of the 
plants and animals. 

There are certain qualities of plants and animals regarding 
their provision for and care of their young — the way in 
which they fulfil the command to be fruitful and multiply, 
each producing after his kind — that cannot be shown to 
children any way so forcibly, as by means of personification. 

If this is properly done there is no more necessity of chil- 
dren’s being misled than of grown people’s misunder- 
standing the famous line regarding the shot which was heard 
round the world. 

It seems unnecessary to discard all personification because 
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its use has been carried to excess. Any good thing over- 
done becomes a bad thing. Let us employ such discrimina- 
tion in its use as is necessary in the selection of stories and 
songs and in correlation— indeed in everything which 
comes before us. 


Nature Study 
LouIsE MILLER Director of Nature Study Detroit Mich. 


Teachers should rejoice to see a stand is being taken 
against the mass of unscientific “ make believe’’ in nature 
work. A lot of rubbish is masquerading under the name of 
nature study which is unworthy of it. Such work is calling 
down upon its head the contempt of scientific men, and the 
scepticism of parents. Legitimate work is too valuable and 
too vital to the children to be sacrificed upon the altar of 
sentimentality and ignorance. ‘The “personification” so 
much indulged in is often a cloak for a lack of scientific 
information on the part of the teacher. The children are 
getting false impressions and incorrect information. 

The situation has to be met and if possible adjusted. 
The blame should not rest entirely upon the teacher. The 
average grade teacher is a heroine, but she goes into her 
school handicapped by her education, and when there, is in 
a “purgatory of tradition.” It is one thing to know the 
science of botany, zoology, physics and chemistry, and quite 
another to recognize nature as a unit, the expression of a 
supreme energy manifesting itself through matter; to be 
able to select the thing which is vital and present it to the 
children in such a way that it will lead them to realize 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 

We are apt to talk about nature instead of bringing chil- 
dren in contact with it. Every child should have an 
opportunity of going to the woods at least twice a year — 
when the violets are blooming,— when the pods are bursting 
and the leaves are turning red. 

It requires much persuasion to enable persons in authority 
to appreciate the value of a half day spent in this way; a 
great expenditure of energy to take fifty children away from 
the restraint of the school and to have them take an intelli- 
gent interest in what they see. 

As primary teachers are invited to give their experience, 
mine may be suggestive. The fundamental idea is life — 
every part of every organism adapted to performing one of 
the two great functions — taking food, and reproducing its 
kind. The children are led to see how each plant and 
animal adjusts itself to its environment enabling it to make 
itself the most perfect organism that the progeny may be 
strong and vigorous. With this idea we take our field 
lessons. All color, form, perfume, texture, arrangement of 
parts are significant in studying life histories. All the chil- 
dren are seeking the solution of the problem, approaching 
it from different standpoints— as the adjustment of leaves to 
light and rainfall, relation of insects to leaves, life histories 
of insects, distribution of seeds, trees, bird song, nesting 
habits of birds, ete., etc. While looking for specified things 
they find many other specimens of interest. Things of 
pressing importance are discussed at once and other material 
is taken to school to be investigated at greater leisure. 
Some one has beautifully said, “God sleeps in the rocks, 
dreams in the flowers, wakes in animals and comes to con- 
sciousness in man.”’ Children should be taught the spiritual 
significance of nature. As a rule they take a more lively 
interest in animals than any other thing. We have watched 
the metamorphosis of a sphinx, polyphemus, cecropia, and 
iroilus larve, the community life of the ant’s nest, the 
shedding of the snake’s skin, the effect of music upon the 
turtles, etc. 

We have been studying “ings and children love them. 


Shall we give up Personification ? 

SARAH C. Brooks Primary Supervisor St. Paul Minn. 
While deploring the degree to which personification has 
been abused, however unintentionally, in presenting nature 


topics to children, I for one, am not prepared to say 
“ Abolish the plan, and present the plain facts.” 
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So far as I am to able to judge, personification is a 
natural characteristic of the child, as manifested by all his 
imitative plays. Even through the ages of seven and eight, 
and even beyond, this tendency returns with more or less 
frequency. To take advantage of a natural tendency, in 
presenting any subject of study is to insure interest, and 
therefore economizes both effort and time. 

Froebel’s voice is strong in the endorsement of presenting 
nature from the sympathetic side. His mother play songs 
are full of the idea. One is entirely devoted to the family 
thought as it runs through all forms of life. To present 
nature thus preserves the idea of unity, and at the same 
time enlists che interest long before the child cares aught for 
action, organ and function. Through this interest he is led 
to closer observation, resulting in the end, in a desire for 
investigation, and thus to acquaintance with scientific facts. 

As to the child’s endowing plants with feeling, and other 
like misconceptions, it may be so; but I have not yet 
observed any permanent effects from this source. Nature 
provides in the successive stages of development of mind 
for these and similar troubles. You may recall what Paul 
says : “ When I was a child, I thought as a child, I spoke as 
a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.” 

The trouble with us grown-ups is that when we reach the 
adult stage we are so busy with life and its battles that we 
straightway forget how it was with us when we spake and 
thought as children. 

Loyalty to truth must ever be shown ; but God’s provision 
for its reception by the little one may not be the same 
provision as for the adult. 

I would have the matter handled with delicacy and judg- 
ment, and not carried beyond the first grade; but to aban- 
don it altogether would be to banish Susan Coolidge’s 
““How the Leaves Came Down,” George Cooper's “ Calling 
the Flowers,” and Jelliffe’s “‘Clovers,” not to mention the 
little lessons in reading which are a joy to both pupils and 
teacher. 


Which? 
SUSAN STOKES Salt Lake City 


How far can we use personification in nature study with- 
out creating false impressions in the mind of the pupil? Let 
us consider first the aim of our nature studies. They are 
designed to unfold and stimulate the mind, to foster obser- 
vation, and to provide a store of useful facts. The last two 
factors may be attained by either method upon the condition 
that the child may look at the objects directly. Two or 
three spears of wheat for a room of fifty is not enough, the 
observation can only be hazy and indistinct. 

The real question is how may the mind be unfolded? 
Here lies the difficulty. There is no lack of readiness in 
seeing, but to express what has been seen is not so easy. 
On the whole, we have the child’s natural instincts, his 
interests against us. Unless we can set our sails with the 
tide of his thought, the progress will be slight. Listen to 
his talk.. It is, “ Johnny did this” or “ Johnny was out 
coasting.”” How very seldom will you hear that Johnny has 
a Roman nose or blue eyes. Descriptions are not in his 
line. It is action, a/ways action, which excites his interest. 
Fortunately for us, nature’s hi.adiwork does act. For that 
reason it is alive, and for the same reason the child is 
interested in it. Some of the most important things we can 
teach in nature study are the actions of plant and animal. 
Form and color are in the mind, but they can well remain 
unsaid until a later period. 

One of the easiest ways to secure a realization of the 
action of tree or toad is to have the pupil write an autobi- 
ography of the object. Such personification is not only 
permissible but valuable. The mind is exercised in normal, 
healthy channels ; it is fed through its natural gateways; it 
deals with truth; and an active sympathy is fostered. 
Another kind of personification is found in the “Story of an 
Ugly Duckling.”” Here again it is the truth which charms. 
If one can personify within the limits of truth, when real 
acts are the basis of the figure, it appears to me that person- 
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ification adds to the effectiveness and ease of expression. 
When it strays from facts into fields of fancy, it is better to 
keep it distinct from the nature study, for the young mind 
is not critical and is apt to confuse things introduced at the 
same time. 


A Playtime Song 


EmMA B. P. MuRPHY 


Now put the busy work away, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

The time has come for merry play, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 





We'll take our turns, and all play fair, 
As little children should, 

That everyone the fun may share, 
We'll all be kind and good. 


Now put the busy work away, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

The time has come for merry play, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 


This story is told of Sir Walter Scott, who was far from 
being a brilliant pupil at school. After he became famous 
he one day dropped into his old school to pay a visit to the 
scene of his former woes. The teacher was anxious to 
make a good impression on the writer, and put the pupils 
through their lessons so as to show them to the best advan- 
tage. Aftera while Scott said: “ But which is the dunce? 
You have one, surely? Show him to me.” ‘The teacher 
called up a poor little fellow, who looked the picture of woe 
as he came bashfully toward the distinguished visitor. ‘“ Are 
you the dunce?” asked Scott. “ Yes, sir,” said the boy. 
“ Well, my good fellow,” said Scott, “here is a crown fot 
you for keeping my place warm.” 
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In vain, 
Poet, your verse; extol her as you will, 
One perfect rose her praises shall distil 
More than all song, though Sappho lead the strain. 
— Caroline A. Mason 


Is -Thought Governed by Habit? 


Is thought governed by habit? Every man has two kinds 
of opinions, one kind consisting of logical conclusions whlch 
are the result of thought, while the other kind consists of 
opinions which are merely the result of habit. ‘The majority 
of our opinions are of this latter character. We ourselves 
call them our “ views,” other people call them our “ preju- 
dices.” Most of what we call “thinking” on everyday 
occurrences of life is little more than a mechanical adjust- 
ment of our minds to our environment. There is a strong 
tendency in us all to accept what seems inevitable as right. 
If you wish to change a man’s opinion on any subject, the 
first thing to do is to find out whether that particular 
opinion is a logical conclusion with him or an opinion 
formed from habit. If it is a logical conclusion, you can 
change it by argument ; but if it is a mere habit, argument 
will only irritate him and make him stubborn. You must 
give him a chance to outgrow it. As we grow older we form 
many such habits which constitute a kind of “ mechanism of 
thought.” Afte: that, when a new proposition is presented, 
the first question is not, “ Is it true?’ but, “ Does it accord 
with my views?’’ If it fits into our mechanism of thinking 
we accept it; if it does not, we reject it. In this way most 
of us crystallize at about forty and fossilize at about sixty 
years of age. Great minds remain plastic until extreme old 
age. Gladstones and Beechers never fossilize. 

After this bundle of opinions which constitutes our 
“mechanism of thought” has been formed, we are apt to 
assimilate such truths as harmonize with this mechanism, 
and intellectual growth stops. Our thinking becomes, in an 
unfortunate sense, “ consistent.”” Such consistency is not a 
jewel, but rather the “ hobgoblins of little minds.” 

— Supt. T. M. Ballet 


Equal Salaries 


THE EpitTor 


There is sure to be a contest all along the line against the “idea” ot 
paying primary and grammar teachers the same salary — the claim being 
made that teachers of grammar grades should be paid more than teachers 
of primary grades “ because a higher degree of scholarship is required of 
them, and the government of those grades is more difficult.”— Exchange 

A higher degree of scholarship! Primary teachers are now 
expected to start every five-year-old in all the arts, sciences 
and literature of a university course. It is not easy to see 
what could be considered “ higher,” than to see the begin- 
ning from the end and to lead the children accordingly. 

More time outside of school is required of them. Is this 
true? A primary teacher in an ordinary locality is expected 
to “ make bricks without straw.’’ For instance, she is sup- 
posed to teach color till every child can discriminate between 
every shade and tint, can harmonize dadoes and construct 
rainbows. But what primary teacher ever found adequate 
material provided for color work? How does she get it? 
Prepares it out of school, She is also required to teach 
number by objects, and it is calmly suggested that there 
should be “a great variety” of these objects. How are 
they to be obtained? By individual effort out of school. 
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Busy work — seat work —is advocated. Half a hundred 
children come to school with a hundred, helpless, restless, 
little hands. They must have something to de — something 
“ elevating and educative and inspiring.”” How, and where 
is this many-sided seat work to be prepared? By the 
teacher out of school. Nature study and science must have 
a large share of attention. Where shall the primary teacher 
make ready for this? Out of school. Now it also takes 
time out of school for grammar teachers to prepare work for 
their classes ; to “correct papers,” and “ make out averages” 
— if they are still in the wilderness of such requirements. 
It takes time to prepare any school work carefully for any 
grade. But the plea for the excess of such preparation for 
the grammar grades, over and above that of the primary as 
an argument against equal salaries is an evident absurdity. 

The government of the grammar grades is more difficult, 
Is it? That power which successfully interests, instructs 
holds, and controls a primary school is a rare product of 
endowment and acquirement that should command respect, 
admiration, and a salary “ equal’’ if not greater than that of 
any teacher in any other grade. ‘This power cannot be im- 
parted by any teacher or professor in a normal school: it 
cannot be imitated ; it is the result of personal striving, en- 
dowment and experience; it cannot be paid for— it is 
priceless. The grammar teacher who makes the greater 
difficulty in the discipline of a grammar grade a reason for 
demanding a higher salary than is paid a primary teacher, 
should be requiréd to teach one week in a first primary 
school, with fifty children, a “ progressive” course of study, 
and no assistant :— her children to be the ordinary miscel- 
laneous collection in a city school. At the close of five days 
of such experience, this grammar teacher will never again 
allude to the “ governing” as an argument for her increase of 
salary over that of primary teachers. 

There are occasional signs that the thinking world moves ; 
and there can be no truer indication of educational progress 
than the recognition of the justice of equal, if not higher 
salaries, for the thoroughly-equipped, successful primary 
teacher. 


Vacation 


‘* What shall you do this summer?” 
‘* Nothing!” I stanchly said, 
‘¢ Neither books, nor trips, nor conventions 
Shall claim my tired head. 


‘*T shall lie at length in the sunlight 

And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 

And the odor of clover blooms. 


‘¢ T shall stand and stare like the cattle 
At the rim of the earth and the sky, 
Or sit in the lengthening shadows 
And see the sweet days die. 


‘*T shall watch the leaping squirrels 
And the patient creeping ants, 
And learn the ways of the wee wood-folk 
On their unmolested haunts. 


‘* And perchance in the hush that follows 
The struggle to be wise, 
Some truth that was coy beforetime 
May take me by surprise.” 
— Henrietta R. Eliot in Youth's Companion 
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Ten Weeks in Europe for $200 
As Successfully Done by Three Girls 


And New Told by Two of Them 


(By courtesy of Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


HIS is not a hypothetical case. There were three of 
us girls; we had each two hundred dollars and a 
vacation, and we made up our minds that we would 
go abroad. 

The sine gua non of cheap traveling in Europe is “no 
baggage.” And here every woman must work out her own 
problem, for clothes are personal. The outfit which we 
selected, and which may prove a suggestion to others, con- 
sisted of : 


1 Panama walking hat 1 Outing suit with two skirts 
1 Shirt-waist 1 Black equipoise waist 

2 Collars 3 Sets woolen underwear 

1 Pair bloomers 1 Pair boots 


6 Pairs stockings Neckties, handkerchiefs 
1 Pair low shoes 


We had our suits made by a tailor instead of buying them 
ready-made. Both our skirts were unlined, one of ordinary 
length, the other six inches from the ground for tramping. 
It was possib!e, without discomfort, to wear both skirts at 
the same time. Our shirt-waists were made of Mozambique 
mohair. As we proposed to tramp a good deal we chose 
boots with heavy soles, calf lowers and long bicycle tops of 
light, unlined kid coming to the knee. 

The outfit cost us each about fifty dollars, which sum is, 
of course, not included in the two hundred dollars. 


Our bags were made of English Mackintosh cloth, and 
furnished with straps. There were sundry pockets in the 
inside, and one on the outside large enough to hold a guide- 
book. In these bags we carried all the clothing which we 
were not wearing, our toilet articles, and the share of goods 
for the common weal. The bags when packed weighed but 
little, and when we were tramping could be sent ahead by 
mail for ten or fifteen cents each. This, of course, was only 
“land luggage.” For the voyage we took plenty of warm 
clothing, and had our steamer trunks stored during the 
summer. 


Thus equipped we began to study steamer rates, and faced 
the question, “Shall we go first-class on a second-class 
steamer, or second-class on a first-class steamer?’’ We chose 
the second class, figuring that twenty dollars saved in the 
cost of our ocean passage meant eighty beefsteaks on the 
contin@nt. 

We not only endured second cabin, we enjoyed it. We 
had abundant deck-space, with an attentive deck steward. 
Our staterooms differed from those of the first cabin in the 
absence of the traditional gold paint and red plush, rather 
than in the quality of the mattresses and blankets. As for 
the table it was all we could have desired. Our only fault 
with the meals was that they were too numerous. 

Our fellow-passengers were for the most part, “ the com- 
mon man of North America” and his wife. Our German 
neighbor at table we shall surely find some day in a prosper- 
ous New York market — he was such a connotsseur in meats. 

We had also our fair quota of professional people — 
ministers, doctors, teachers and college boys. In fact, the 
second cabin quarters were the social centre of the ship, and 
the first cabin joined us almost every evening for some vocal 
music. 

We landed in Antwerp with all Europe before us, and one 
hundred and twenty dollars in American Express checks in 
our pockets. 


Although our railroad tickets were to be made out in 
Antwerp, a process which takes two or three days, no 
prosaic details took off the keen edge of our enjoyment of 
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our first foreign city. All such preliminaries had been 
arranged at home. We knew to a mile where our route was 
to lie, and to a penny what our tickets would cost. It seems 
strange that so few travelers avail themselves of the official 
map and guide published for the accommodation of tourists 
by a railroad Union, including the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and the Scandinavian countries. Such 
a guide may be procured in any large city within the Union. 
In ordering by mail, inclose fifty cents to cover the cost of 
the book and the postage, and state distinctly that you wish 
the map as well as the book, which is entitled Zusammen- 
tellbasre Farscheinhefte, Fahrschein Verzeiehniss (Combin- 
ation Ticket Books, Ticket Guide). If, for example, you 
wish to order from Cologne, address as follows: Fahrkarte- 
nausgabe auf dem Hauptbahnhof, Kiln, Deutchland (Ticket 
Office, Central Station, Cologne, Germany.) With each 
book application blanks for round-trip tickets are inclosed. 
The conditions under which these tickets are issued are as 
follows : 

First, the time is limited to sixty days. 

Second, the route traversed must lie only in the countries 
included in the Union. 

Third, one must return to the point from which he started, 
but not necessarily by the same route — that is, the ticket is 
a circular rather than a return, ticket. 

Fourth, no free luggage is allowed. 


This last restriction is hardly more than nominal, since 
free luggage is rarely allowed in Europe on any ticket. The 
advantages are primarily a reduction of about one-third in 
the cost of ‘the ticket, and the saving of an even greater 
amount in time. 

The route which our tickets called for is indicated by the 
heavy line on the accompanying map.* The price of the 
tickets, third class, was twenty-two dollars. The traveler is 
not obliged to make out the whole ticket in the same class ; 
he may, for example, choose third class for short distances, 
and the more comfortable second class for long distances. 

We planned to travel as’ much as possible by water, but 
were under no compulsion in case of unpropitious weather, 
as our tickets, in most cases, allowed us a choice between a 
land and a water route. 


Below is given a resumé of our expenses for the week be- 


ginning July 13 —the Rhine week — as fairly typical of the 
weeks when we were traveling : 


Cologne, Sunday. 





Board and room $1.10 
Admission to Art Gallery .00 

$1.10 

Cologne, Monday. 

Board and room $1.10 
Admission to Cathedral spire 85 
Tram ride 05 

$1.40 

Rhine boat, Tuesday. 

Breakfast, Cologne $ .10 
Fees -10 
Dinner at Drachenfels 35 
Fees 05 
Supper and room at Ehrenbreitstein 75 

$1.35 

Rhine boat, Wednesday. 

Breakfast at Ehrenbreitstein $ .15 
Fees -05 
Admission to fortress 25 
Lunch on beat (in paper bag) 4 05 
Late dinner at Bingen .30 
Trip to National Monument .25 
Room 35 

$1.40 


(* The map can be obtained by sending ten cents to Ladies’ Home 
Journal ( Phila.) for number containing this article. Cannot give date. 
— Eb.) 
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Boat and Train, Thursday. 


Breakfast af Bingen $ .15 
Fees . 05 
Dinner at Mainz 35 
Fees 05 
Supper at Heidelberg 10 
Room 50 

$1.20 

Heidelberg, Friday. 

Breakfast $ .15 
Fee 05 
Fee at castle 15 
Dinner 35 
Fees 05 
Supper at Freiburg 10 
Room +35 

$1.20 


Freiburg, Saturday. 
Pension rates $1.25 


When the week was out we had a surplus of one dollar 
and fifty-five cents, which was reduced by a washing bill of 
fifteen cents. 

No good manager plans to live up to his income each 
day—no more did we. The “Penny Provident Fund” 
was started at once, and into this we put each day’s savings 
to provide for “a rainy day.” If we planned to stay any 
length of time in a place we either went to a pension or 
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secured fension rates at a small hotel, which averaged about 
a dollar a day. 


But the question of prime importance is not how little we 
spent, but how much we got. For example, in Cologne, a 
notoriously expensive city for Germany, we were at a little 
hotel, five minutes’ walk from the cathedral. We had large, 
front rooms, which, with breakfast, cost us sixty-two’ cents 
each. Our five-course dinner was deliciously cooked and 
daintily served, and cost us thirty-five cents each. It con- 
sisted of soup, & da mode beef with potatoes, breaded cutlet, 
spiced currants, roast chicken, salad and dessert. 

It will be seen that our economy did not consist in de- 
priving ourselves of the necessities of life. In the matter of 
fees a considerable saving was made. We carried our own 
bags, cleaned our own boots, and brushed our own skirts. 

As for third class traveling, it is its own reward. What 
we undertook from motives of economy we carried out by 
preference. 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? We had 
Europe — we gave up a few luxuries. No one need plan to 
repeat our experiment on the theory that an ability to 
“rough it” is the proper qualification. The problem is 
quite different from that which confronts the camper in a 
Maine wilderness. It demands the ability to deny one’s 
self luxuries when they are not out of reach, but all around. 
A woman who can do that can go to Europe, and spend ten 
weeks there very pleasantly and profitably, on two hundred 
dollars. 





The Chameleon’s Color 


There is something mysterious and often uncanny in 
watching the change of color of achameleon. When placed 
upon a green twig the little creature would immediately draw 
itself out, extend its front and hind legs at full length and 
become to all intents a part of the twig or branch, so that it 
was difficult to distinguish it. Meanwhile the mysterious 
blush of green was deepening and stealing over its back and 
sides, making the resemblance still more striking. 

The natural assumption of one who had given the subject 
no special attention might be that the anolis had glanced 
around and, perceiving that it was presenting a contrast not 
favorable to its personal safety, had assumed a color more 
protective. In other words, that there was some intelligent 
act associated with the change. When the little creature 
was blindfolded it assumed the same tint as at night, and 
did not change when placed upon the most striking colors, 
showing that the eye was the involuntary medium by which 
the different tints were obtained. 

The act of adaptation is perfectly involuntary or made 
without the knowledge of the animal, being the effect that 
certain colors have upon the pigment cells of the animal. 
At least this is the generally accepted explanation, and the 
experiments that have been made with blind animals seem 
to show that the eye is the medium.—Scientific American 


Names of Flowers 


Saxifrage — stone-breaker. Found in gray clefts or crevices 
in rocks. 


Rosemary — dew or spray of sea. Found in salt sea-marshes. 
Phlox — flame; a glowing mass of color. 

Wind-flower — swaying, dancing at every breath of wind. 
Woodbine — wood-bind; clinging growth. 


Tulip — turban; its gay stripes suggest the oriental covering 
for the head. ° 


Gladiolus — little sword; sword-shaped leaves. 


Nasturtium — ‘‘ nose-twister”; picture of the person smelling 
the blossom and involuntarily changing features from the 
pungent odor. 


Sun-dew — sparkling leaves. 
Daisy — day’s eye; opens at dawn. 
Asters — stars of the field. 


Fleur-de-lis — flower of Louis (lis) who selected it as a royal 
emblem. 


Fuchsia (Fuchs); Kalmia (Kalm); Lobelia (L’obel); Dahlia 
(Dahl); Magnolia (Magnol); from names of famous botanists. 


Jacqueminot — A French soldier in Napoleon’s time. 


‘* Ah, the fate of a man is past discerning. 
Little did Jacqueminot suppose, 
At Austerlitz or at Moscow’s burning 
That his fame would rest in the heart of a rose.” 


Dandelion — (dent-de-lion) or lion’s tooth. 
Lupine — (lupus) wolf, because it impoverishes the soil. 


Dogwood — dag or dagger; its hard wood makes good handles 
for sheaths. 


Columbine — The likeness of the clustered nectaries to the 
clustered heads of doves about a vase of water. 


Larkspur 
Crowfoot 


Ragged-robin 
Wake-robin 
Cuckoo-bud 
Cuckoo-pint 


\_ claws and spurs of the blossoms. 


— from robin and cuckoo birds of spring. 


Cranbery — (crane-berry); from a fanciful likeness of its stalk 
to the legs and neck of the bird or its fruit ripening at the time 
of the flight of the cranes. 


Crane’s-bill — comes from its beak-like fruit. 


Teacher — ‘* Now, Bobby, spell ‘ needle.’ ” 
Bobby — ‘“* N-e-i-d-l-e, needle.’ 

‘‘Wrong. There’s no ‘i’ in ‘ needle.’” 

‘« Well, ’tain’t a good needle, then.” 
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Letter Writing in Primary 
Grades 


SARAH E. SCALES 


OW many people really enjoy letter writing, or write 

H easy natural letters? 
While we may not have quite such formal affairs 
as, “ I take my pen in hand,” etc., as of yore, many 
still find it a task to write a letter. ‘lo overcome this we 
should so accustom children to letter writing, that from the 
first, it will be thought no more to write at command than to 

read. 


Methods of Teaching 


There may be two methods employed in teaching letter 
writing. In the first or formal method, a stated time may 
be assigned in the language period, and the different phases 
taken up, as the date, address, body and ending. Now and 
then the pupi!s may be called upon to write a letter upon a 
certain subject decided by the teacher. 

In the second method children are accustomed from the 
first, to incorporate in letter form the events of the day, at 
home or at school, which appeal to them or with which they 
are in touch. Beyond the teaching of the date, which should 
be a correct form,not being obliged to alter it in later years, 
and the address and ending which should be simple, there is 
no need of formal work. 


Subject Matter for the Body of the Letter 


Let them write you about their likes and dislikes, their 
games, toys, habits, their observation in nature work, or any- 
thing that interests them. [et the wording be within the 
child’s own bounds. Do not impress your way or personality 
upon him. 

These letters should show previous instruction in easy 
spelling and simple construction of sentences. They may 
be written to parents, teachers, relatives or visitors. Say to 
the children unexpectedly, “‘ How many would like to write 
a letter to Miss A ? You may tell her anything that has 
happened this forenoon, or since last night when you left 
school.” Or “ How many would like to write to Mr. B , 
asking him to come in and hear us read or spell?” Again, 
‘“*T should like to have you write me a letter this morning, 
and ask me a question, anything you please! Those who 
have time may write two questions and I will answer them 
by and by.”’ 

Plan a surprise for another teacher by having the children 
write something that will please her. Let them file into the 
other room, and leave their letters, or invite her into your 
room. She will of course express much pleasure. After a 
drawing or music lesson, let the children write a note to the 
drawing or music supervisor and tell what they have been 
doing. 








Play Post-Office 


We even press the janitor into service, by writing him a 
note about affairs below in the basement, asking about the 
fires, or heating. We incorporate our weather report into 
letter form to vary it. 

Politeness is shown, often, when a teacher from outside 
calls, by expressing the simple forms of salutation in letters. 
You can call for facts or queries in any study to be written. 
Have these short, taking not over five minutes in writing. 

Insist on work from every pupil. Do not criticise 
severely, but make note of decided faults in spelling or con- 
struction, and in the language period, remedy them 
separately. Accept the best the child can do, if it is the 
best. 


Encourage Praise and Persevere 


It may be asked what about the spelling? The children 
have in their desks a blank book in which they keep lists of 
words relating to various phases of child life. These have 


formed the subject of previous spelling lessons, and may be 
consulted on occasion. 
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The forms of the auxillary verbs have been taught as their 
need arose, so, except in the case of infrequent or difficult 
words, which may be given if wished, the spelling will take care 
of itself in time. The teacher may tell these last privately, 
to prevent another pupil from leaving his own ideas for 
another’s, as is often the case with little children. Later if 
time allows, they may be allowed to illustrate with colored 
pencil, or brush, some statement made. Especially at holi- 
day time, Christmas, holly or pine sprays; Thanksgiving, 
fruits, etc. ; patriotic days, a flag, etc. 


A Visit to. the Woods 


A Gymnastic Story for June 

R. ANNA Morris Cleveland Ohio 

1 Conversation to arouse interest. 
astic. ) 

2 Observe the weather; rotate head. L. R. up. 


3. Rise, walk around in line, pause, observe scenery, twist 
body L. R. far around. 


Walking up a big hill, mouth closed, arms up, step 


(Be wisely enthusi- 


4 
high. 
5 Rest at top of hill and breathe. 
6 Looking for the clouds and feeling for rain; head 
back. 
7 See the distant woods ; lightly run ; 
8 Pause; breathe; shout, O,ho! (good tone, carefully.) 
g From the running brook take water in hands and 
drink. 
10 Stoop (one foot back) gather flowers. 
11 Rise; stretch arms up; showing flowers. 
12 Home walk — to seats. 


The Roman Numerals 
The Simple Way in Which this Method of Counting Originated 


Hold your hands up before you, palms outward, thumbs at 
an acute angle. Begin on the left; little finger 1; little 
finger and ring finger II; little finger, ring finger and 
middle finger III; all the fingers of the left hand IIII, and 
the hand and thumb at an acute angle form V. In place of 
the IIII you may use the fourth finger from the left, still 
holding the thumb at an acute angle, and you have IV. 

Now pass to the right hand. Holding the thumb and the 
hand at the same angle as before we have VI; by using the 
index and the middle finger we get VII; while the thumb 
and the three large fingers make VIII. 

Now join the two Vs made by the thumbs, inverting one, 
and we have X or ten. Then use the X with the last little 
finger before it and it will give IX. The combinations 
following X are obvious. The forefinger of the left hand, 
with the thumb at right angles, makes a perfect L; the little 
finger of the left hand curved towards the thumb makes C, 
the initial of centum (one hundred) and so on with the 
hundreds. Now join the two thumbs with the two fore- 
fingers, or two Vs inverted, and you have the hieroglyphics 
complete. 
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Picture Studies V 


EpitH GOODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


Twi is nothing in the whole realm of school-room 
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activites which so delights the heart of a child as 
“martking on the board,” and —“ rubbing it out ” 
again. I shouldn’t care to predicate which process 
affords the greater measure of 
unalloyed bliss. What indeed, 
are blackboards for if not to be 
marked on, or what more fit- 
ting decoration can be given 
them than groups of children’s 
sketches? 

Drawing on the board should 
be the usual not the unusual 
thing. It should occur, if pos- 
sible, as frequently as drawing 
upon paper, and in connection 
with this exercise. The crayon 
sketches should not be mere 
copies of the pencil sketches, 
but studies directly from the ob- 
ject. 

It is important that each child 
in the class should place his sketch upon the board, be 
that sketch good, bad, or indifferent. A blackboard surcly 
does not serve a good purpose when it presents oppor- 
tunities to the clever pupils only. 

How to give every child a chance to draw when board 
space is limited is not so great a puzzle after all. This little 
diagram represents a blackboard seven feet long, and three 
feet high, so divided that it will hold — well, count for your- 
self the number of spaces. (Fig. 2.) Three or four children 
can work at the same time without crowding one another. 
A wooden chair or bench should be provided for the 
children who wish to use the upper spaces. 
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Fig. 2. 


I once saw this plan in operation. The lesson was on 
twigs, and after the children had sketched on paper several 
were directed to pass to the blackboard. Only a few min- 
utes being needed to sketch a twig, of course these children 
were through drawing by the time the drawing material had 
been collected from the class at the seats. 

«“ Now,” said the teacher, “ The children who are at the 
blackboard may place their twigs in the jar of water, and 
touch a little friend on the shoulder. The children who are 
chosen may go to the blackboard, draw their twigs, and 
touch other little friends. You may keep on doing that 
until all the children in the second class have sketched on 
the blackboard. I am sure that this can be done so gently, 
and quietly that no one in the room will be disturbed. 
When you are not drawing you may copy these sentences 
about the twig.” Then the first division had a reading 
lesson, after which they followed the same plan in going to 
the blackboard. In this manner, without loss of time or 
confusion, fifty children “marked on the board” that after- 
noon. Before the close of school there was an exercise in 
picture study from the children’s sketches which revealed 
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the fact that these little outlines were capable of very artistic 
and poetic interpretation by the children, who drew them; 
¢.g., “‘ My little twig, that one there on the end by Abie’s, 
has two little things just like two little arms, and it is hold- 
ing them up like this, to the sun and birds. I made the 
birds, and then I rubbed them out.” 

A week or two later I saw another phase of picture study 
in this room. The children had a lesson on bluets. 
(Quaker ladies.) During one part of the lesson they drew 
the cluster of bluets, and then added imaginary accessories 
to the sketch from life, making a picture of the “ Bluets at 
Home.” The pictures were varied and interesting, and so 
were the descriptions which followed. One boy drew a 
group of cows which he told us were “ telling themselves to 
be careful, and not step on the pretty flowers.” Another 
had tiny clouds bringing “a drink of water to the bluets.” 
One paper showed a party of children picking bluets “for 
their teacher.”’ 

When buttercups and daisies made their very welcome 
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appearance in one city school-room a generous portion of 
the blackboard became, for the time being, a field in which 
the children drew all the flowers and grasses. This bit of 
“ make believe” afforded rare pleasure, and furnished mate- 
rial for picture study of which they never tired. They 
delighted in sitting under the tree, and telling what they 
could see, the colors, the motions, and even the sounds 
they could hear. A game was evolved in which one child 
was blindfolded, in the field of course, and caught, or 
grasped, or touched something — also in the field. The 
blindfolded child would describe what he had found, and all 
the others would guess what it was. 

A favorite conceit consisted in choosing to personify an 
object in the picture, ¢.g., 


aN 
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“T’d like to be a big crow saying ‘ caw, caw.’” 
“I'd like to be a daisy watching for the sun.” 
**T’d like to be the wind and shake things.” 
“I'd like to be a bud opening, and peeking out.” 


Bits of Thoreau 


June 6 ... What delicate fans are the great red oak 
leaves, now just developed, so thin, and of so tender a 
green. 

June 8 . . . The painted cup is in its prime. It reddens 
the meadow. It is 4 splendid show of brilliant scarlet, the 
color of the cardinal flower, and surpassing it in mass and 
profusion. 

June 12 . . . The lupine is now in its glory. The earth 
is blued with it. 

June 16 . . . The beauty and fragrance of the wild rose 
are wholly agreeable and wholesome, and wear well. I do 
not wonder much that men have given the preference to this 
family of flowers, notwithstanding their thorns. 

June 17 . . . There is everywhere dew on the cobwebs, 
little gossamer veils or scarfs, as big as your hand, dropped 
from the shoulders of fairies that danced on the grass the 
past night. 
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‘“God of the Granite and the Rose” 


‘‘ God of the granite and the rose! 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee! 
‘he mighty tide of being flows 

In countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 
{t leaps to life in grass and flowers, 

Through every grade of being runs, 
Till from creation’s radiant towers 

Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 


Nature Study by Months 


MARIE L. SANIAL New York City 
June 


“ What so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days! ” 
— Lowell 


Prec,’ days indeed; days of blue skies, sweet 


Iv* 


scents, merry humming sounds, bright colors and 

exquisite bloom ; days in which one thinks irresisti- 

bly of some favorite woodland nook and longs to be 
there. 

In a month, we teachers shall be free to ramble under 
green trees. Let us not forget that many of our little ones 
may all summer be shut within crowded streets lined by high 
brick walls. It behooves us, therefore, to bring as much as 
possible of the wood’s coolness and beauty into their school- 
room lives during this warm, trying month of the school 
session. 

What shall we collect? All nature is abloom and every 
weed has its lesson, if we only pause to read it. Daisies, 
buttercups, roses, azalias, Andromedas, laurel, huckleberry 
blossoms, locusts, water-lilies, field-lilies, clover, Irises, all 
tempt us to ignore the plants to which we have been direct- 
ing the continued observation of the children. 

The histories of these plants are not half told. We will 
complete them as far as we now may, trusting that the child 
who is so fortunate as to spend some days in the country 
will go further. Nature Study here offers an unequalled 
opportunity to connect home and school. 


The Arrow Arum 

Growing along the shores of wooded streams or in our 
willow-pond flourish plants of the arrow arum of great size 
and beauty. They exceed any that we have raised from 
seed in the class (Primary Epucation, March), so we yield 
to “ Mother Nature ” the palm as a successful nurse. 

These arums are in full bloom, a matter easily overlooked, 
for the large green spathes are of precisely the same shade 
as the arrow-like leaves which surround them in graceful 
circles. 

Ordinarily, in two or three minutes, a sufficient number of 
spathes may be collected to supply a school without danger 
of exterminating the species; a species, by the way, that 
has survived the exterminated Indian, to whom the root- 
stocks afforded a staple article of food. These rootstocks 
are short and very thick. At times, they attain a diameter 
of six inches and weigh five pounds or more. Dig down 
deep for one to show the children. 

The small boy is invariably delighted to see the spathe 
and never fails to remark on its resemblance to a cow’s horn. 
He admires the sharpness of the callous tip which has aided 
it in boring a passage through the mud and the slipperiness 
of the spathe which has enabled it to slide its way up through 
the mass of duck-meat which coats the water surface. 

He calls to mind the Jack-in-the-pulpit, skunk cabbage 
and calla with their sharp, callous tips. The resemblance 
of the leaves to those of the calla needs no comment from 
the teacher ; and when the children have peered through the 
wavy opening of the green spathe and discovered a creamy 
spadix with pistils and stamens inserted thereon, if the 
question be put: ‘* Of what does this make you think? ”’ the 
answers will come spontaneously: “The calla,” “The skunk 
cabbage,” “‘ The Jack-in-the-pulpit.” 

When, as in this case, they have through observation 
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naturally and correctly grouped certain plants, they may 
be told that in the plant world, as in the animal world, 
there are families. The plants mentioned above all 
belong to the Arum family. We have here certain 
unmistakable family resemblances not at first evident. Not 
all members of a family, however, are so much alike. _ Illus- 
trate further by experiences from the child’s world. 


The Willow 


The willows are now covered with dainty green leaves. 
The twigs of the weeping willow are particularly graceful. 
The characteristics will be emphasized by having them . 
painted or drawn in colored pencils. 

From many of the leaves may. be taught the term ellipse ; 
while the leaves of the poplar, its near ally, exemplify the 
oval. If each child be told to trace on paper the outline 
around one of the circular, elliptical and oval tablets used in 
the form lessons, and keeping the paper as a guide, he be 
required to bring to school, on a stated day, as many leaves 
as possible which approximate these shapes, he will be very 
apt to begin a close observation of the forms of leaves, lead- 
ing to a closer appreciation of all form. 

To attract attention to the flexibility and consequent 
economic use of the willow, show a willow table-mat, lunch- 
basket or scrap-basket of simple pattern, and if time per- 
mits allow the children to braid and twist their sprays. 

This leads the way to a talk on pollarding. If obtainable, 
a picture of a pollarded tree should be shown. In parts of 
Europe where fuel is scarce, trees of rapid growth, such as 
willows, poplars, elms and oaks are pollarded every third 
year. That is to say, the entire crown of the tree is cut off, 
leaving it to send out new, small, very numerous branches 
from the top of the stem. 

In addition to being used for wicker ware and for fuel, 
these twigs of willow are utilized as supports for young trees, 
as pea-sticks in agricultural districts and as props for the vine 
in grape-producing countries. 

The reason for the selection of the willow, in particular, 
for these purposes may be readily developed if the teacher 
will tell the story of “The Willow and the Oak” in the storm 

with its moral of “ Better bend than 

ie, break.” 
What is this soft, silky cone, 
w like a small gray rose, at the 
end of so many _ willow-twigs? 
It is a cradle in which is 
resting the larva of a small gnat. 
The progenitor of this larva provi- 
dently pierced the soft, gray, .termi- 
nal leaf-bud and implanted with its 
egg a poisonous fluid which has 
arrested the development of the bud 
into a prolonged branch and caused 
the leaves to assume the form of 
silky, gray scales. (Fig. 1.) 

Place it in a glass jar under some 
netting and you may have the good 
fortune to see the metamorphosed 
tenant emerge. Gibson narrates 
having seen a chickadee probe into 
the cone with his sharp bill and 
extract the orange-colored larva, which he swallowed with 
relish. 





Fig 1 Anabnormal growth 
on the willow 


The Maple 


Now, for a visit of au revoir to the maples. Cannot we 
find a sycamore maple? ‘The leaves are five-pointed, broad 
and thick. The under side is of a beautiful shade of maroon 
and is prominently marked by the veins. 

Perambulating over the surface, with body half encased in 
a double-jointed bag and half projecting are numerous bag- 
worm caterpillars. Break off an entire spray with its busy . 
insects ; run the stem through a hole in a paper circle of the 
diameter of a glass of water in which the lower end of the 
stem is to be placed. Insert over the leaves a wide-mouthed 
jax to restrain evaporation and to keep the “ fire-wood 
billies,” as the Southerners call them, from crawling away. 

Now, watch with the children. Note their movements as 
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they bite off pieces of leaves and stem and fasten them to 
the outside of the bags. Now, how completely the bags 
become disguised, how inconspicuous they appear against 
the bark of the tree. These caterpillars may also be found 


in abundance on the trees of larch and hedges of arbor 
vite. 


The Wild Geranium 


** Wild wood geraniums all in their best, 
Languidly leaning, in purple gauze drest.” 
— Whittier 


This plant was seen last month and has now matured its 
seeds. From the shape of the fruit it has been frequently 
dubbed crane’s bill. This fruit consists of five slender 
branches attached to the apex as the ribs of an umbrella are 
joined to the rod at the top. At the lower end of each rib 
are little membranous sacs in which the ripe seeds lie loosely. 
When the fruit is mature the branches begin to curve out 
spirally from the base, lifting the sacs and their contained 
seeds which are thus projected several feet. 

To the methods of seed distribution noted in the dande- 
lion, willow, maple, and cherry, the children may, therefore, 
now add one more. 


The Wild Rose 


The wild rose is the queenly representative of its family, 
to which belong the apple, pear, peach, cherry, wild straw- 
berry, etc. No classification should be mentioned, however, 
unless it is a natural outgrowth of the children’s previous 
experience. 


Although the prickles fairly preserve it from animal foes, 





Fig.2 The Rose bedeguar’s snug cradles 
(shown in cross section) 


they fail to protect it from appreciative insects, two of which 
may be here noticed briefly. 

First there is the rose bedeguar, which punctures the stem 
and deposits her eggs therein. These hatch into larve. 
(Fig. 2.) The stem surrounding the puncture becomes 
covered with a moss- 
like outgrowth sometimes 
beautifully tinted. 

Not so destructive in 
its effects is the leaf- 
cutter bee, which, dex- 
terously as a tailor, cuts 
out small pieces of the 
rose-leaves (Fig. 3) and 
fashions them into thim- 
ble-shaped cells. These 
cells are placed in holes, 
tunnelled in soft wood. 
In each thimble she 
deposits an egg which 
will soon develop into a 
larva. For its future 
nourishment the provi- 
dent mother places with 
it a supply of oily 
pollen, yielded by the 
Canada lily, which blos- 
soms toward the end of 
June and which, con- 
trary to the suggestion . 
in the specific name, is plentiful in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 

The stem bears many blossoms with drooping bells. It is 
closely allied to the snowy Bermuda lily imported at Easter, 





Fig. 3 The work of the little tailor 
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but has no affinity with the calla “ lily,” which we know now 
to be an arum. 


The Azalia 


The azalia (Fig. 4), incorrectly called wild honeysuckle 
and Mayflower, is in its prime in June. It is apt to be a 
favorite flower because of its attractive odor and dainty, pink 
color; so that the children who may come across it will no 
doubt bring it to the school. It appeals to them also, be- 
cause on its stem are found sweet, edible, pulpy masses, 
known as May apples. 

Warn them against eating such masses when found on any 
other plant, for there is an Andromeda which bears a very 
similar excrescence and it is highly poisonous. 





Fig. 4 “ Fill soft and deep, O winter snow! 
The sweet azalia’s oaken dells.” —Whittier 


A caution against poison ivy and poison sumach should 
also be given. There are beautiful pictures in “Sharp 
Eyes ”’ and two lines which should prove a talisman against 
poison : 


“ Berries white, poisonous sight.” 


“ Leaves three, quickly flee.” 


References 


Sharp Eyes Gibson 

Child Life Watttier 

The Excursion Wordsworth 
The Clover Leaf Baumbach 
Legend of the Daisy Baumbach 


*. 


As I come over the hill, I hear the wood thrush singing 
his evening lay. This is the only bird whose note affects 
me like music, affects the flow and tenor of my thought, my 
fancy, and imagination. It lifts and exhilarates me. 

— Thorean 


Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of humblest friends, bright creature! scorn not one. 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 
— Wordsworth 


‘« The poet’s thought that never stops, 
Follows the water drops, 
And sees them when rain is done 
On the bridge of colors seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun.” 
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Seven Little Sisters 
Tiny Homes Made by the Children 


a 
THE EDITOR 


(Continued from April number of PRIMARY EDUCATION.) 


Pense, the Chinese Sister 


AME frame for foundation of home as in that of 
S Gemila. The floor of frame is covered with tin foil 
in broken uneven pieces to represent the ocean 
waves. Pense lives in a boat made of wood, cut by 
the children. This boat is seven or eight inches long and 
is covered with straw matting, with an opening at one end, 
bound in gay cloth. Pense and her brother are two little 
Jap dolls in national costume, one blue and one red. They 
are watching the ducks — toy ducks of different sizes — as 
they swim about. Upon a little shore of stones and sand, is 
a Jap paper-house, beside which are growing stunted Chinese 
cedars. A little Jap rag doll sits under these trees. 


Louise, the Child of the Rhine 


The usual frame built as a terrace, with a river (tin foil) 
flowing at the base, and a little running stream at side of 
terrace ; this makes a pretty waterfall as it pours into the 
river. The house is a cottage made of two chalk boxes ; in 
front of house is a lawn of pine needles ; there are trees and 
rocks about the house. Under a tree sits Louise with her 
brother Hans. Louise is a tiny blonde doll with her hair in 
two German braids ; she wears a jaunty white cap upon her 
head; her dress is a red velvet bodice with a long calico 
apron fastened at her neck. She has a ball of knitting, 
with sewing needles for knitting needles. Hans wears a 
gray blouse, little black trousers, a broad, lace collar, and a 
black velvet Tam o’ Shanter cap. 


Manenko, the Little Dark Girl 


The frame is the same size of the others. A round house 
(something like our summer houses) is made on a round 
board — six inches across. The framework of the house 
is made of sticks fastened to the board in a circle, and 
common straw woven between, as baskets are made. The 
roof is of hay tied at the top in the shape of an Indian wig- 
wam. There are palm trees, stones and a river (tin foil) 
where the hippopotamus lives. In front of the housestands 
Manenko. She is a black doll and her only clothing a 
brown calico skirt. 


Janette, the Little Mountain Maiden 


The boys made the wooden tray from a soap box, after 
school. This is built up in the back a foot high (20 x 24 
inches in size). The bottom of the tray (or platform) 
is covered with green crape paper with pine needles for grass. 
The Alps are buiit up in the background with pointed stones 
to represent mountain peaks. They are cemented together 
(with sand, cement, and a little plaster of Paris). The snow 
upon the mountain peaks is shown by cotton covered with 
salt. A mountain stream (tin foil) tiny at first, starts in the 
mountains and winds among the rocks, making two waterfalls 
in its course. A rustic bridge (fir twigs) crosses the stream. 
The evergreen twigs among the mountains are pine twigs 
placed among the pointed stones before the cement hardened. 
The moss used was taken from a wood-pile. A wonderful 
Swiss chalet (54 x 44 inches) is built on a tableland under 
the trees. This tiny little house is a wonderful facsimile of 
a “truly” chalet. It is built of round twigs (not too 
small) for logs and put together with fine tacks —a bit of 
manual training for any teacher to be proud of. Janette’s 
fawn-colored goat is standing on a rock, and a little toy cat 
(both brought by the children) is also to be seen. In the 
foreground is Janette in red skirt and black velvet bodice 
laced with red thread ; she wears a little white apron trimmed 
with red, yellow and green baby ribbon. She carries a tiny 
basket of wild strawberries. 
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The Little Brown Baby 


The same little framework ; it is also built up high in the 
back like the Swiss home to make the mountain peaks — 
covered with snow. A mountain road winds its way down 
to the plateau where the Brown Baby lives, through danger- 
ous passes and by the side of precipices. Along this moun- 
tain road are llamas (toy sheep) with packs of silver (tin 
foil) and cinchona bark. On the plateau the Brown Baby 
is sitting under a palm tree, made of paper like the one in 
the desert, and about her are gay flowers (paper) and long 
grass (tissue paper cuttings). She sits by a stream of water 
where she has just taken a bath. She has long black hair 
and strings of blue beads around her neck (her only cloth- 
ing.) Across the stream, among the trees, sits a monkey 
(made of soap) ; little birds made of gay colored feathers 
are in the trees, and little snakes (made of clay) are crawl- 
ing in the grass. 


Agoonack, the Child of the Cold 


Same framework as all the others; bottom covered with 
cotton and this covered again with fine table salt; iceberg 
in background (stone covered with cotton and sprinkled 
with salt). The house is made from a crown of a hat of 
wire frame ; door in front and one little doll in black fur 
crawling through the open door on hands and feet. Agoo- 
nack is dressed in black fur from tip to toe, with gray seal 
about the waist. (She is a Jap doll because the face is 
more like the little girl than any other.) She sits on a sled 
drawn by two black dogs. These dogs are made from bits 
of broom handle with matches for legs, and a piece of wood 
for the head— the whole covered with black fur — little 
balls of dogs; they were brought by the children. 


Here endeth the hurriedly taken notes of the ingenious 
homes of the Seven Little Sisters. Do you not think Mrs. 
Ames and her children were happy in this “ make- 
believe,” and do you not believe these children feel a little 
nearer to the far-away sisters after they have fashioned their 
homes ? 


Toeing the Line 
AMNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 

“Toe the line !”” commanded Mildred, regarding the class 
in A BC with dismay. They leaned ahead and behind and 
sidewise, and their queer, shapeless little toes paid no atten- 
tion at all to the straight chalk-mark on the nursery floor. 
They wouldn't toe the line! 

“O dear!” the discouraged little teacher sighed, “ I don’t 
like to play school ’cept it’s with live folks —no, I don’t! 
If you play it with dolls, you have to squeak your voice an’ 
say ‘ b-o-y” for’em — fhey can’t! An’, Auntie, do you see 
them a-toeing the line?” 

Auntie Sylvia laughed at the disorderly little row of 
scholars. 

“‘ They do look funny,” she said. “I don’t think they do 
it even as well as the little ‘class’ I saw yesterday, and ‘hey 
wiggled a good deal. They whispered and talked out loud, 
too.” 

“Why, Aunt Sylvy — right in school? ”’ 

“ Not exactly right z# school, dear,’ said Auntie. “It 
was Out of doors, you see.” 

“A school out of doors!” cried Mildred in amazement. 
“Then it must have been a picnic.” 

“And it was way up in the air, too,” went on Auntie, 
smiling. ‘* Way up above my head!” 

“ Auntie Sylvia, you are a-talking just like a riddle !”’ 

“It zs a riddle, and you must guess it,” laughed Auntie. 
“ They were taking a singing lesson, I think. I counted as 
many as twenty of the little scholars altogether.” 

“Twenty scholars taking music lessons up in the air, 
why-ee!”’ 

“ And toeing the line — why, now that I think of it, they 
were toeing the telegraph line! ” 

“Oh!” Can the rest of you guess, too? 
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From Minneapolis Primary Schools 
Scissors’ Cuttings by Little Children 


[These cuttings were sent at my request, and selected by me from a large number of equal merit. They are the work of the second grade in 
the Sumner School, and are cut freehand without the aid of drawing.— Ep. } 


‘The engineer and the engine. ott 


“Take my boughs, O, Hiawatha.” 


4 





“ How they built their nests in summer.” 


“ Give me ot your bark, O, birch tree.” 


“ And the rabbit from his pathway leaped aside.” 





“ One night she sat and knitted. 
And Gottlieb sat and dreamed.” 


“* How the reindeer ran so swiftly.” 












os 
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“ Rocked him in his linden cradle.” “ Then upon one knee reposing.” 
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Impressions 


The touch of a hand, the glance of an eye, 
Or a word exchanged with a passer-by ; 

A glimpse of a face in a crowded street 
And afterwards life is incomplete; 

A picture painted with honest zeal 

And we lose the old for the new idea!' 

A chance remark or a song’s refrain, 
And life is never the same again. 


An angered word from our lips is sped 

Or a tender word is left unsaid, 

And one there is who, his whole life long, 

Will cherish the brand of a burning wrong; 
Thus never an act or word or thought | 

But that with unguessed importance is fraught, 
For small things build up eternity 

And blazon the ways for a destiny.— Sel. 





The Right Place for Drill 


Habit gains in strength by repetition of the act. Pen- 
manship is a habit of the hand, and so are knitting and 


sewing. As the habit is perfected we become less and less 
conscious of the act and finally do it unconsciously. This is 
a very important principle in education. Mechanical 


processes, like speaking, writing, spelling, etc., must be made 
mechanical. Here is the right place for mechanical teaching 
by means of drill. These processes should be made almost 
wholly unconscious in children. It is practice, and not 
learning the rules, that accomplishes the result. These 
processes should be made reflexes ; as the spinal cord is the 
organ for reflex action, we might almost say that spelling 
ought to be made a function of the spinal cord, like knitting 
and sewing. A child has not been properly taught to spell 
a word if he can spell it only when he watches the spelling ; 
he ought to be able to spell it correctly unconsciously. All 
mental energy spent in watching one’s spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, etc., is wasted. If the schools will train 
children to speak, write, and spell almost entirely without 
conscious thought of these processes, they will set free 
mental energy for purposes of thinking, which is equivalent 
to ‘furnishing brains” to pupils. A person who must watch 
his language when he expresses himself is hampered all his 
life.— 7. M. Balliet 


What is to be Done With John? 


M. L. Brown Geo. Putnam School Boston 


OHN is a dad boy ; there is no use disguising the fact, 
J or begging the question ; he is thoroughly dad. The 
truest child-lover in our midst, the teacher who finds 
the spark of soul enclosed in the roughest shell, and 
establishes communication with it in that mysterious way 
which we have all seen, but alas! cannot all accomplish, 
turns from John sadly, and says, “That boy makes’ me 
shudder.” 

I really don’t see why John should be anything different 
from the depraved little specimen he is. A weak, ignorant 
father and mother, their poor brains bewildered by bad beer 
and worse whiskey, whose semblance of authority over him” 
has been maintained by constant “ lickings ” during his ten 
years of miserable existence, show cause enough for his con- 
dition as he stands before me. ‘Three years older than the 
oldest in my quiet little class, he is in the lowest division, 
and often finds their scholastic attainments too complicated 
forhim. He has been a confirmed truant up to this year, 
but the arm of the law has descended upon him to such an 
extent, that he meekly spends five hours a day, five days of 
the week in my particular portion of the “ Palladium of Lib- 
erty.” Although extremely bored by almost everything, he 
is fairly good in school; does not “bother” save as he 
bothers my soul periodically with the thought of the utter 
uselessness of it all, and the time he is wasting. He reads 
indifferently child’s stories which interest my little ones, but 
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he is too mature to care for them; writes spelling words 
“here, which,” etc.; does lines of ‘‘ number work,” paints 
poorly, draws worse, writes worst of all, such sentences as, 
‘‘ Hiawatha was a little Indian boy,” and feels thoroughly 
bored by all the “ baby work ” which my normally developed 
children are regzrding as a ladder of learning up which they 
are going step by step. Except for the fact he is not on the 
streets, what good am I doing him? __I praise him for the 
least improvement that I see. The poor little fellow lo ks 
round and sees the smallest in his class doing easily and skil- 
fully the work he has painfully botched. At the end of the 
year he will be “ promoted ” on account of his age, and will 
go perhaps three or four years until driven by necessity, he 
will leave school life, with — what for his capital? A few 
confused notions of ethics, a vergimperfect knowledge of the 
“Three R’s,”” undeveloped power, and probably a hearty 
contempt for schools, “where you don’t learn nothing but 
foolishness.”’ 

I tremble as I watch John, and think that for weal or woe 
some impress of mine will go with him, and I feel helpless. 
He smokes, steals, lies, etc., and is such a contaminating in- 
fluence on the playground that constant watchfulness is 
necessary. But no matter. He comes every day, and he 
“minds;” therefore the great and glorious privileges of © 
education are his. 

Is there no saving grace about John? Oh, yes! John is 
very helpful by nature and has strong, restless, active hands. 
Watch his face when he has finished a job of hard board 
cleaning, and stands perspiring and tired, but proud to hear 
my ‘ Well done, John.” His real school happiness has 
reached its climax when he has tugged and cleaned boxes 
and clay jars that he knows are heavy for me to handle. 

Manual work, beginning now, would be John’s salvation. 
In that far off Utopia toward which we look, and which 
would be Protean in its shapes to suit us all, 7 shall have an 
ideal manual training class for John and his brethren. 
Therein, the three R’s shall be incidental, not ends to be 
gained. John’s hands shall be trained, and young as he is, 
he shall begin to learn a trade.” Jchn will soon find him- 
self interested in real work ; will realize it is preparation for 
that state of manhcod where he can earn money, which is 
what he wants to do, and when inethe stages of this prepara- 
tion it becomes needful for him to learn to read, write, etc., 
he will be willing to try hard, because he sees the reason of 
his learning. That is what I would do with John. I won: er 
what would happen to my theory if it should become 
practice ? 


Variety in Cutting fo he Carefu Ones 
M. H. B. 


Free hand cutting seems to be an occupation that appeals 
to all little children. 

After they have grown pientbamed to using the scissors, 
and can cut simple objects fairly well, show them that by 
cutting straight in from the edge and following the outline 
one has in his mind — not drawn on the paper — the outside 
margin may be cut in one piece. 

’ This margin may then be joined so neatly that the one 
seam will scarcely show. 

This will give two pictures with opposite effects in color. 





When mounted you will have the above results which 
were cut from one piece of black paper 4 x 4. 
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The Sundew Family 


It was the sundew family we were after, and their green 
and scarlet rosette of leaves were plainly visible lying on the 
verdant moss. In each one the flower stalk rose from the 
centre, an inch or two in height, bearing its crown of white 
blossoms. It was not with the flower, however, we had to 
do, but the leaves, which spread out on every side, and, 
glittering in the sunshine, laid deadly traps for every unwary 
insect that fluttered near. 





Drosera or Sundew 


Our vasculums were soon nearly full of the beautiful 
plants, as we meant to grow them at home and make 
experiments on the feeding of them, as Darwin did, till he 
discovered that his sundews, fed on tiny shreds of raw me *, 
throve as well as, if not better than, their brethren of t e 
moor. 

The sundews, like most insect-eating plants, possess 
weakly developed roots; therefore, to make up for the scant 
supply of nitrogeneous food they receive by the root source, 
their leaves are modified into actual weapons of destruction, 
that they may keep themselves from starvation and catch 
food on their own account. 

What is found on the leaf, then, that can explain such 
a wonderful power ? 

By the use of the microscope it is found that every leaf is 
thickly covered with hairs— say two hundred on a full-sized. 
leaf. Next, that each hair ends in an oval-shaped, glandular 
knob. These hairs are scientifically called tentacles, and 
certainly they are as deadly in their embrace as the tentacles 
of the sea-anemone. 

The next thing is quite discernible by the naked eye, and 
that is that both tentacles and knobs are continually bathed 
in a viscid fluid. This secured the pretty name of sundew for 
the plant, as it sparkles in the sunshine like dew. Each 
glandular knob is composed of two cells, filled with a purple 
fluid. The tentacles in the centre of the leaf are short 
and erect, while toward the margin they are much longer 
and lie out like a fringe all round the outside of the leaf. 

If an insect alights on the tentacles in the centre of the 
leaf, all the surrounding ones begin immediately to move and 
inflect themselves over it, the one nearest the center begin- 
ning first, and so on to the margin till every one is busy. 
The insect meanwhile is fairly caught by the viscid fluid, and 
its struggles to escape only help to involve it more deeply, 
as, to excite the inflection of the tentacles over it to smother 
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it, the insect must come into contact, not only with the fluid, 
but with the glandular knob itself. 

This is accomplished, then, by the insect absorbing the 
fluid round its body, and then falling onto the glands, which 
all unite in killing it. The sundew belongs to the class of 
insect-eating plants that digest their prey. 

As soon as a leaf entraps a living creature, these digestive 
properties come into operation at once, for the fluid in the 
glands immediately becomes quite acid, and their two cells 
now, instead of being merely filled with a purple fluid, are 
seen to contain masses of purple matter hanging in a 
colorless fluid. 

This is the true digestive agent, and resembles the 
gastric juices of the higher animals. Thé oval-shaped 
glands pour it out copiously on the dead insect to digest it 
for the plant. 

This seems a wonderful story of such a lovely and inno- 
cent-looking little plant as the sundew, but in the world of 
nature the food supply of all living things is the greatest 
factor in life, so the pretty little sundew lives by continually 
spreading out his nets and traps.— Minnie McKean 


The Twelve Great Pictures 


The twelve great pictures of the world, according to a list 
generally accepted, are: 1, Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,’’ in 
the Vatican, Rome ;' 2, Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna,” in the 
Dresden gallery ; 3, Guido’s “ Aurora,” in the Palazzo Ros- 
pigliosi, Rome; 4, Leonardo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” in 
Milan; 5, Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” in the Sistine 
chapel, Rome ; 6, Titian’s “ Assumption,” in the academy 
at Venice: 7, Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross,” Antwerp 
cathedral: 8, Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch,” in Amsterdam 
gallery; 9, Fra Angelico’s “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
Louvre, Paris; 10, Van Eyck’s “ Adoration of the Lamb,” 
Church of St. Bavon, Ghent; 11, Murillo’s “ Immaculate 
Conception,” Louvre, Paris; 12, Holbein’s “ Madonna,” in 
the Dresden gallery. 


Sunshine and Shadow 


Sunshine and shadow, 

Now under, now over, 

Are kissing the leaves 

In their own tender way, 

Warmly and softly, ° 

Making them quiver, 

All in thedight of this glad summer day. 
Over and under, 
World full of wonder. * 
Shadow and sunshine, 

Sunshine and shade, 

The leaves send their quiver 

To the heart of the river, 

Which answering gives them 
Theirdikeness again.— Sel. 


‘‘ The bobolink has come, and like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June.” 


Hast Thou? 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? — Amerson 


—. 
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A Song of Summer Time 


Oh, the swaying of the branches and the flitting through the 
trees, 
And the ringing of the voices that come to us on the breeze; 
Oh, the singing and the swinging of the birds that come and go, 
And the frisking of the squirrels as they scamper to and fro; 
Oh, the ferns and mossy carpets aud the waters dark and cool, 
That go stealing through the shadows from some clear, unsullied 
pool. 
Oh, the trilling of the songsters 
From the branches and the grass, 
And the glancing of the sunlight 
On the waters as we pass! 


Oh, the glancing of the sunlight as it strike the waters clear, 
And the singing of the thrushes and the other songs we hear; 
Oh, the boating and the floating on the wa'‘ers of the lake, 
And the ripples and the shadows that go dancing from our wake; 
Oh, the breezy days of pleasure and the pleasant nights to dream, 
When the stars look down and twinkle and the winged lanterns 
gleam. ; 
Oh, the summers in the country, 
Where the sparrows nest and sing, 
And the pleasure without measure 
That the woods and waters bring! 
— Frank H. Sweet 


The Bumble-bee 


“It was formerly thought that the world rested on the 
shoulders of Atlas. Instead its prosperity rests on the bum- 
ble-bee. The world cannot prosper without the farmer’s 
product. The farm will not be productive without clover. 
We cannot raise clover without seed. We cannot have 
clover-seed without the bumble-bee, because it is this insect 
that carries the pollen from flower to flower, securing its 
development and continuance. Let us protect the bumble- 
bee.” 


Sunbeam Game 
(Tung :— ‘‘ Round and Round the Village.” 


Round and round the housetops, 
Round and round the housetops, 
Round and round the housetops, 
The little sunbeams play. 


In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
They play till close of day. 


Dancing round together, 
The little sunbeams play ; 
Dancing round together, 
They quickly run away. 


First verse. Six children representing sunbeams, trip lightly around 


outside the circle. (The house.) 
Second verse. The six children weave in and out between those 
forming the ci cle. ( Windows.) 


Third verse. The six children take hands, two by two, skip around 
inside of the circle, and “ run away ” to their places in the circle. 
Six more children are then chosen, etc. 


—Jean McArthur in Kindergarten Review 
Day’s Eye 
With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun, 


It waits till the daylight passes, 
And closes them one by one. 


I have asked why it closed at even, 
And I know what 1t wished to say: 
There are stars all night in the heaven, 

And I am the star of the day. 


— Rennell Dodd 
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The Buttercup 


Buttercup! Buttercup ! 

Hold your shining clus- 
ters up! 

In each little house of 
gold, 

Whatis it that I behold ? 

Many soldiers straight 


and slim, 

Golden-helmeted and 
prim ; 

All day long sostill they 
stand, 

Never turning head or 
hand. 

No one guesses where 
they stray 

In the moonlight nights 
of May. 

When the fairies are 
abroad 


These small men keep 
watch and ward 

Round the fairy ring 
they pace 

All night long to guard 

the place ; 

when’ morning 

comes again, 

Back are all the little 
men. 
— St. Nicholas 


But 


Pansies 
(The little girl who recites this should hold pansies of these colors in her hand.) 


A handful of bright-hued pansies, 
Purple and yellow and white ; 

Some with sweet, serious faces, 
Others with fun all alight. 


Here’s a chap all in bright yellow, 
With a saucy bronze-brown eye, 
And a little maid in mauve and white, 

Looking most ready to cry. 


I wish that you could speak to use, 
Oh! pansy people dear ! 

I know if your lips could open, 
Sweet fancies we should hear. 


Never mind! You love me, I know, 
I read it in your faces ; 
Perhaps you’re denied the gift of speech 
Lest you have too many graces. 
— Kindergarten News 


A Blue Butterfly 


Blue butterfly, 

Are you a little bit of the sky, 

Come falling through a hole in the high 
White clouds that forever shift and break ? 
Or are you a bit of the sea, a flake 

Of sapphire wave? Ora flower gem 

Set adrift from the larkspur stem? 
Or have those bluest of all blue thing — 

The eyes of my dear little Hearts Delight— 
Changed into flit flit-fluttering wings, 

And over the wide world taken flight? 

—Little Men and Women 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING | : SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
BALDWIN § Famous Tales and Myths 
History SCHOOL READING BY CRADES Lane’s Stories for Children . $ .25 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans peor ~ Stories eodFetles 8. «35 
for Little Americans . : . $ .40 , _ : 1 —_ : ; : ~ = 
Stories of American Life and Adventure .50 Furnished in eight books for graded Fifty Famous Stories Retold . ee 
beeiniies aed schools ; in five books for ungraded Old Stories of the East. =. =. «45 
} ’s St t J ° ° ; ; 
uerber's Story of the Chosen People 60 schools. The most attractive series Clarke’s Arabian Nights. ‘ -60 
Story of the Greeks e ‘ er . . Holbrook’s ’Round the Year in Myth 
Story of the Romans , : ‘ .60 of readers ever published. Makes and Song . : . : ; -60 
Story ofthe English . . . 65 the child familiar with classic litera- | Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe . 50 
Story of the Thirteen Coloties ‘ 65 ture. Crosby’s Our Little Book for Little Folks 30 
St ae . ‘ 
ory of the Great Republic 65 Geography 
Clarke’s Story of Troy ‘ ‘ . THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES Carpenter’s Geographical Readers — 
Story of Aineas.. : . ; 45 North America ° : , . 
Story of Cesar se es oS Elementary, 60 cents; Advanced, Asia. 4 Di ae 
1. I H Ge oh ‘ : tice S 
Van Bergen’s Story of Japan 1.00 $1.25. The Earth as the Home of | ‘°"8* tno, > REE *5 
ye Ss Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies . 25 
Brooks’s Stories of the Old Bay State . .60 Man. The only school geography 
Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey ~ having corresponding maps drawn Nature Study 
Harris’s Stories of Georgia F ‘ .60 . ‘ Dana’s Plants and Their Children ; 65 
on the same scale and showing cor- | ~ Aap serge 
Howells’s Stories of Ohio , . ; Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neigh- 
Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of rectly the relative size of countries. bors . . ; ye 
Pennsylvania. ; ; ae Many other new features. Needham’s Outdoor Studies : ee 








New School 


HINGHAM, MASS. 
August 7-18. 


Moral Education 





1899 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS, SPECIALISTS, AND GRADE TEACHERS. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
School Music Penmanship Arithmetic 
Drawing English Methods 
Physical Culture Geography Primary Methods 


of Methods 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 24-August 4. 


Philosophy of Education 








LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES 
LENENTARY ENGLISH By E. Oram Lyre, A. M., Ph. D., Principal 
— .g6 irst Pennsylvania State Normal School, Mil- 


ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION - 
a) 


lersville. 

The books are remarkable for the simplicity 
of definitions and the treatment of the sen- 
tence, which is regarded as the unit of expres- 


ADVANCED GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 


sion. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D., late House 
Surgeon, New York City Hospital. 

Contains the results of the latest medical in- 
vestigations and many essential principles not 
found in other text-books. Special attention 
is paid to the effect of alcohol and narcotics. 
New cuts. 


BARNES’S NATIONAL VERTICAL PENIIANSHIP 
A graded series which develops in the simplest 


Eight Books .76 per dozen 4.4 most natural way the three essentials of 
Two sheet Charts 1.00 
Four sheet Charts 1.60 9°04 penmanship — legibility, rapidity, and 


beaut’ 


PRIMARY .30 
INTERMEDIATE .50 
ADVANCED .80 





MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 

By Dr. WILLIAM J. MILNE, President of the 

New York State Normal College, Albany, N.Y. 

Probably the most successful series of arith- 

metics published in this country during the 
last twenty-five years. 


RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING BOOK 


By Dr. J. M. Rick, author of “ [he Public 
School System of the United States.” 

Hon. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C., says: “I have looked over the book 
and think it is the best speller I nave seen up 
to date.” 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Joun 


BacH McMAsTER, Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Special attention is paid to the industrial 
development of the country since 1815. 


ELEMENTS .30 
STANDARD .66 


PART I. .16 
PART II. 20 


SCHOOL HISTORY 1.00 


For descriptive circulars and special information regarding these and our other books, and the 
New School of Methods, please write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


““ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


June is better known as the “ month of roses’’ than as the 
month of moths, but it is one of the best moth months,— in 
New England,—nevertheless, and we will,take its less known 
side, for your questions will fill all the time to-day. 


“ What is the butterfly as big as a bat that flies at ous 
lamp about nine o'clock in the evenings? It is a queer shade 
of grayish, with a white line all around near the outer edge 
of the wings, and a spot on each wing, and putty-colored 
borders, and tts body is banded with reddish and white. It 
has two big feathers on its head.” 


It is not a butterfly and not “as big as a bat,” but a moth, 
and the “ feathers ” are its very large antenne. Its name is 
Attacus cecropia, and it is one of the largest of our moths. 
They emerge from the long, large, brown cocoons found 
spun against twigs, stems, fences, and so forth, and spun by 
the large green caterpillars with tubercles on all their seg- 
ments, some blue, some yellow, some orange, with tiny black 
spines at their tops. The caterpillars feed on oak, willow, 
wild cherry, currant, apple, and other trees and shrubs, so if 

-you can catch a moth keep it alive in a deep box with net 
over the top, and perhaps it will lay white eggs from which 
you can easily rear the caterpillars. The moth will need no 
food, as it cannot eat,the mouth-parts being very imperfectly 
developed. : 


‘‘ What are the things that fly in the daytime among the 
sweet flowers? They look like big bumble-bees — only adif- 
Jerent,—and have long tongues that they put away into the 


flowers. They stay in front of the flowers like humming- 
birds.” 


They are the clear-winged moths, often called “bee- 
moths,” but I cannot tell you which Hemaris you have seen. 
There are several species, and while your description is 
good for the family it is not definite enough for the species. 

These moths are easy to catch, and if you put them into 
a paper box with a netting over the top, and leave it in a 
half sunny place you may find little green eggs, and can 
rear the caterpillars on honey suckle, vidurnum, the snow- 
berry bush, or pear and plum. 

These moths belong to the sphingide and do not spin thick 
cocoons, but only a loose net between leaves, in some cases 
only ten or a dozen threads, in others somewhat more. 
They are double-brooded, that is the moths which come 
from the pupz in May and June lay eggs which give the 
caterpillars in a few days, and these caterpillars feed for 
three or four weeks, become pupz, and emerge as moths in 
August or early September, when they lay their eggs, and 
their caterpillars feed for a month or less and _ pupate. 
These pupe remain through the winter, and give the first 
brood of moths in the spring. You may find the caterpillars 
on snow-ball or snow-berry bushes, or on viburnum, but the 
easier way is to catch the moths and get eggs. 


“ What are the broad-shouldered, green worms that come 
on our woodbine? There's a slimmer kind that comes a 
little earlier too.” 


The “ broad-shouldered ” caterpillars are Everyx myron 
and make a beautiful sphingid moth, in color metallic 
greens, with pinkish tan on the hind wings. They are not 
“worms,” and never could be, but are caterpillars, with 
‘sixteen legs and prolegs,’’ or props as the prolegs are 
usually called. The moths fly all through the summer, so 
you may find green eggs on the underside of grape or wood- 
bine leaves, eggs just the color of that side of the leaf when 
they are first laid, but growing yellower before hatching. Of 
course they are very small and you will have to look care- 
fully to find them. Besides all the green eggs you find may 
not be myron, for most of our sphingid moths lay green 
eggs. In June such eggs may be laid by Deidamia inscripta, 
and give the other “slimmer ”’ caterpillars you have found. 
Or they may be eggs of Amphion nessus or of Thyreus 
abbotti, and give quite different caterpillars, green in their 
first stages but usually brown later. Addo/¢ti is especially 
interesting because it changes so much in its different 
moults, and in one loses its caudal horn and is left with a 
shining tubercle on top of the next-to-the-last segment. 
This tubercle and the scaly markings of the last segment 
give it a very snake-like appearance, when it lifts that end of 
the body and brandishes it much as a snake moves its head. 
The caterpillar does this when disturbed or frightened, and | 
have seen a robin hop away very fast in fear of it. Addotti 
is one of the few caterpillars I know which make a noise 
when frightened. It gives a queer squeak, and I could 
never see how it did it. There is something for you to find 
out. 


“ I have found some green caterpillars with four red orns 
a little way behind their heads. They are on a wild-cherry 
tree, and they have a Uittle yellow hern near their tail-end. 
Please tell me what they are and what to do to get the 
butterfly.” 


Your green caterpillars are Atfacus promethea — which 
used to be called Callosamia promethea — and they come out 
moths, not butterflies. They will spin long cocoons, draw- 
ing a leaf around each one, and fastening the stems to the 
twigs with silken threads. These cocoons dangle all winter 
from the twigs of ‘wild-cherry, willow, birch, sassafras, maple, 
and other trees, and the moths emerge in May, June, July, 
and sometimes even later. The eggs are pinkish white, 
usually stained with brown, and are laid in a row or rows, 
not singly as sphingid eggs are, and generally on a twig or the 
upper side of a leaf. As the moths fly in the latter part of 
the afternoon and early evening you can easily catch them 
if you are in the country or a small town. I have seen the 
moths flying in the Public Garden in Boston and in Central 
Park in New York. They are the most common large spin- 
ning-moths in New England. Primary Epucation, for January 
1898, had a picture of the moths and cocoon, upside down 
by mistake. You will see that the male and female differ 
very much, the female being of a much lighter color than the 
male. They lay eggs very readily in confinement, and need 
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THE PERRY PICTURES. 862. 


FROM PAINTING BY REYNOLDS 17238-1792. 
AGE OF INNOCENCE. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


We wish you to see samples of the pictures themselves, printed on fine paper. Mention this advertisement and send two 2-cent stamps for these 
four pictures; — THE HORSE PAIR. BABY STUART. GRAND CANAL AND RIALTO, VENICE. WHITTIER. 


UNPRECEDENTED PREMIOM OFFER 


For a limited time only we will send this set of 


100 PERRY PicTOIRES 


(Price, $1.00.) 


AND THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


(One year, monthly, except July and August, price $1.00.) 


This is only 40 cents more than oe peice of the Magazine alone. Think of obtaining these 100 PERRY PICTURES for 40 cents. 
Remember these are the genuine PERRY PiCTURES,— not inferior imitations. Send at once. Tell your friends of this great 
ad offer. Subscribe now and your subscription will begin with the Annual Number, containing 48 pages and fifteen illustrations. 
Articles by Henry Turner Bailey, Irene Weir, James Frederick Hopkins, Laura Fisher, Prof. O’Shea, Bonnie Snow, Arthur C, Boyden, and others. 
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We publish by far the most beautiful School Souvenir ever published at the price, —a real work of Art. If you wish to give pupils a 
SCHOOL SOUV NI S little gift at close of school, give something of real artistic merit. i i 


C ‘ 5 This Souvenir consists of a cover about 4 x 5 inches, printed in two 
colors, and silk stitched, seven beautiful pictures about 2 x 2 1-2 inches, printed in photographic brown, and a sketch of each 
painter. Price: 15 or less, $1.00. Each additional one, § cents additional. A sample copy for ro cents. 


THIS IS THE PERRY MAGAZINE PREMIUM SET. 


Baby Stuart. Faith. By the River. The Deer Pass. Mozart. Send express or Post Office money order, check 
Countess Potocka. The Broken Pitcher. Arrival of the Shep- Princes in the Tower. Beethoven. or registered letter 
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no food, as they, like Cecropfia, have no means of feeding. 
In every way promethea is a good school specimen, for all 
stages are easy to get and to care for. 


“ What is the black and yellow and blue butterfly with 
tails, and what kind of caterpillar does it come from?” 


It is Papilio asterias, and lays yellowish eggs on carrot 
tops, parsley, wild carrot and such plants. In one part of 
Vermont the farmers callits larve the “ caraway worms.” The 
female butterfly has less blue than the male. The cater- 
pillars are blackish with white marks when little, but when 
larger are green with a black line between every two seg- 
ments, and on each segment a black band set with yellow 
dots. They are very pretty and have a curious means of 
defence,— a pair of orange-colored “horns,” which lie con- 
cealed in a slit on the back of the caterpillar near the head, 
and which it thrusts out of the opening when frightened or 
disturbed. These “horns” give out a very unpleasant and 
penetrating odor and disgust the bird who thought he had 
found a tempting morsel. This odor makes careful hand- 
ling necessary when the caterpillars are reared in captivity. 
They are easy to rear and make very fine chrysalids. 


“ Last year, before I cared anything about crawlers, I saw 
on a wild-cherry tree some green caterpillars with a thorn on 
one end, and several yellow lines slanting up their sides. Do 
they make pretty moths, and should I be likely to find any 
there this year?” 


Your caterpillars were probably smerinthus geminatus or 
paonias excecatus, and make very pretty moths with gray 
forewings and almost carmine hind wings having brownish 
borders, and blue eye-spots encircled with black. Thelarvz 
are easy to rear and eat apple, pear, willow and poplar, as 
well as wild-cherry, indeed geminatus prefers willow and 
poplar while excecatus frequently chooses oak. 

The “thorn on one end” is called the caudal horn, or 
sometimes the anal horn. It is a characteristic of the 
sphingid larve, although a few of them do not have it and 
others lose it at one moult,— the larve of pandorus, achemon 
and adéo/ti, for instance. There are also a few larve not 
sphingid, which have a caudal horn, as pheosta rimosa. 


“ What is the large yellow butterfly with tails to his hind 
wings and some black about him?” 


It is Papilio turnus, very common in New England and as 
far south as Texas. There is a black form called g/aucus 
which is more common at the South than at the North. 
You have probably found the caterpillars on ash, willow, 
sassafras, apple, cherry, quince, tulip-tree, oak, alder, bass- 
wood, plum, birch or catalpa. They are very deep green in 
color, when nearly full-fed, with the under side of the body 
sometimes pinkish,.and have purple-blue spots on the back. 
Like the larvee of p. asterias they have osmateria, or scent- 
organs, near the head, and diffuse a very unpleasant odor 
when disturbed. They have a way of drawing the head in 
so that the third segment seems to be the head and its eye- 
spots look like staring eyes. The ¢urnus caterpillar spins a 
web across the upper side of a leaf and rests on this silken 
mat. This is a cousin of Gibson’s ‘‘ spice-bush bugaboo ” in 
“Sharp Eyes.” Both make angular chrysalids, similar to 
that of asterias and suspended by a shoulder-band and anal 
tuft of silk. 


“ Last summer I feund on hickory trees a greatmany small 
grayish catertillars, very hairy, and with a row of velvet 
buttons down heir backs — of course not really buttons, but 
bunches of black hairs that look like a row of buttons. Can 
you tell from this what they were?” ; 


I think they were Hatesidofa carye, and very pretty and 
clean-looking they are, too. When first noted they were 
found on hickory more than on any other tree, but their 
taste seems to have become more general now, for they may 
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be found on oak, elm, cherry, willow, raspberry, magnolia, 
thorn, alder, and many other plants. Halesidota maculata 
is similar in size and general arrangement of hairs, but is 
bright yellow with black tufts, while . “ssel/aris is “ old- 
gold ” or gray, and has no “ buttons ”— or rather has them 
of the color of the other hairs. Both are very common and 
eat.the leaves of many plants, and all spin very neat ovoid 
cocoons, and weave ‘nto them the hairs from their bodies. 
These cocoons have no stiffness like those of cecropia and 
polyphemus, but are very soft and thin. 


“ Please tell me what the moth is that flies about weigelia 
flowers late in the afternoon. TItis a little larger than the 
bee-moths and has a yellow band or two around its body and 
a spreading tail.” 


Probably it is Amphion nessus, a nectar-loving sphingid 
moth, whose larvae feed on grape and woodbine. I have 
often seen these moths about weige/ia toward sunset. They 
are very pretty, and the “spreading tail” is what entomolo- 
gists call “a fan-like spreading tuft” at the tip of the 
abdomen. Their eggs are green, ovid in shape, and may be 
found on the under side of grape or woodbine leaves. I 
have often found them on the “Japanese woodbine,” 
Ampelopsis Veitchit, as well as on our native one. As the 
caterpillars grow large they are very sluggish and may be 
easily shaken off the vine, unlike most caterpillars, which 
cling closer when shaken. They are very interesting to rear. 


“ Last year you sent me some cocoons of the exquisite, pale- 
green luna-moth, but there were no eggs from any of the 
moths. I wantvery much to get the eggs for my children and 
have them raise the caterpillars. How shalll go to work?" 


The easiest way would be to get cocoons from some one 
who has them for sale or to exchange, and many of the ento- 
mological journals publish the advertisements of such col- 
lectors. Zhe Entomological News, published in Philadelphia, 
has such a list every month. The “next easiest” way would 
be to find and catch a /ena moth, but this is uncertain work. 
The moths fly late at night in wooded places, but may some- 
times be found early in the morning on houses, barns, fences, 
or trees near an electric light. The female is, of course, the 
moth you want, and her antennz will be narrower, and her 
abdomen larger, than those of the male. Confined in a 
pasteboard box with net over the top, a captured female will 
almost always lay fertile eggs. If your moths come from 
cocoons in the house confine both male and female in one 
box or cage, or the eggs will not be fertile. The moth will 
probably lay eggs for three or four successive nights and then 
die. She will need no food, as she has no means of eating 
it. You can hunt for eggs on the small twigs of white birch, 
poplar, willow, hickory, butternut, and oak on the edge of a 
wood, or along the roadside where the trees are hardly more 
than saplings, and easy to reach. The eggs will probably be 
on the upper side of a leaf or leaf-stem, and may be pure 
white or be a little stained with brown, though I have found 
them stained but once. They may bein a row of eight or 
ten, or only two or three laid side by side. If, when looking 
for /una eggs you find some large, white, flattish eggs with a 
brown band around the edge, take them home and put them 
in a small tin box with the cover tightly shut. They will be 
eggs of Telea polyphemus, and will give you very interesting 
caterpillars, similar to those of /una, but making very 
different moths. 


“A splendid io came out of the cocoon you sent me, and 
laid over a hundred eggs but not one hatched. What was the 
matter?” 


The moth was not mated and the eggs were not fertile. 
Spend your vacation with the wild things and it will surely 


be a happy one, An out-of-doors summer is the best thing 
I can wish for you all. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


) VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
) formulatedby Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 








narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


’ Beware of Substitutes. 


_ ~~. ~ 


Prepared only R 56 W. 25th Street, 
by e New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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IDEAL BUSY WORK 
‘In Print Ten Used by 


and Kinds. Hundreds 
Vertical All of Primary 
Script. New. Teachers. 


Send stamp for circulars, or ten cents for 
samples of two kinds. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7029 Yale Ave., Chicago, lil. 


ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. Forty Instructors. 
Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses, 
FIFTH YEAR, JULY 10-AUGUST 18. 
A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. For Announcement address 


MARSHAL S. BROWN, 
University Heights. New York City. 


SALARY $g00 to Christian man or woman, 
teacher preferred, to qualify for 
permanent office position. Enclose reference and 


self-addressed stamped envelope to H. A. Suer- 
MAN, Secretary, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SOOO UU848888 


DIE-STAMPED 
MONOGRAM .. 
PAPER. coef 6 Style 187 Style 84 


We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in either of 
the styles shown in this “Ad” and will stamp 
two quires fine Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for $1.25. 
With Die Illuminated, $1.50. Express Prepaid. 


24 shs. fine Note Paper stamped with 
any initial desired, and 25 env. 300. 


























Six different sheets of fine Correspond- 
ence Note, stamped with any initial,3 
sheets illuminated, withenv. to match 
and our elegant Sample Book, 10c. 


50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c 
Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


@.L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


NEW WAIST SET, 10c. 


Our new 98 set of hand- 








gold or beeline silver 
plate, worth 40c. at any 
store. Wesend complete 
set, with new catalogue 


of Pie 

ONLY 10c., 3 for 25c. 

Ingersoll & Bro., Dept.10 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


FRANKLIN'S GRAYONS 


All colors, many styles. Theie is nothing in use ‘just as 
good” for manual — freehand drawing, maps, charts, and 
color work in schools and kindergartens. If your dealer has not 
got them send 20c. for a fine assorted lot, and mention this 
publication. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 
SO Bromtrieid Street, Boston. 
RECISTRATION FEE DEPENDS ON SERVICE. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager. 


Telephone, BOSTON, 3463. 





352 |-2 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON. 


THE TP RBACHERS’ BXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


. | 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. E. W. FICKETT, MANAGER. 
OFFICES " (68 State Street, Albany, NEW YORK. W. E. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. SEND FOR MANUAL, 


THE FIsK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pil., Boston, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES =25=S225°= 


Owing to our increased business outside of New England, we have found it necessary to 
@ Oopena branch office at 68 State St., Albany, N. Y., in charge of Mr. W. E. DAVIS, who 
will devote his whole time to the inte: ests of our patrons. 
a We thank our friends for their generous patronage du ring our eleven years of business 
and assure them that the same fair methods that have been in vogue at our Boston Office will be employed at Albany. 


THE TEACHERS’ C°-OPERATIVE ASSO’N OF N. E , 36 Bromfield St . Boston. 




















E. W. Ficket', Mer, 


THE EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. Its 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement on those of the ordinary Teachers’ Agency. 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Central Music Hall, 36 Blackstone Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 
If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 19 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to ecend stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU, (Eéw.C. Dixon) (420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. - WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 
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The Editor’s Page 


June 


One more June! Once more the June Spirit will carry us 
away to her loveliest haunts and breathe upon us a heavenly 
benediction if we will but meet her half way. One more 
opportunity to rise triumphant above the weary everydayness 
of things and become rejuvenated and re-inspired by getting 
close to the nature.heart. Finish the school year in your 
best way, teachers; leave no commonplace duty undone, 
but do it all with one ear open to catch the nature symphony 
already begun. ‘The better you become attuned to its 
harmony, the richer will be your vacation. 

And how is that vacation to be passed? I wish every one 
of you were free enough and rich enough that you need 
make no plan, but simply drift along till body and soul were 
rested ; then your plans would shape themselves in a whole- 
some way. But I think every conscientious teacher who has 
given herse/f through the year may righteously decide not 
to have any more “ought” in her vacation than she can 
help. Friends and relatives may need her, may “ count” 
upon her, but she must think of herself somewhat. A 
teacher said to me yesterday, “1 mrst sew a part of my 
vacation, for my sister is to be. married.” Let her de 
married and heaven bless her, but that teacher’s first duty is 
to rest, to store up energy for the year tocome. ‘This is not 
encouraging selfishness, but simply holding up another side 
of duty to the self-sacrificing teachers who forget all about 
themselves ten months in the year — for there is a legion of 
just such teachers; if there are careless ones who shirk 
responsibility, these words are not for them. 

But whatever form duty may take in the coming weeks, 
determine first of all that a large portion of the vacation 
shall be spent out of doors in as much of a gypsy fashion as 
can possibly be managed. Walk, ride or wheel away into 
open fields untrammeled by convention, and sit down 
among the dancing daisies and buttercups and watch 
their rhythmic’ response to the music of __ invisible 
orchestras; look for an old stone wall half covered with 
wild roses and convolvulus and imprint its beauty and grace 
upon memory forever ; look heavenward for sky-beauty and 
sail away upon the billowy clouds; listen for bird-notes and 
the “life murmur’ everywhere. 

Summer schools? I haven’t said a word about them, 
because that is for you to decide. Going to a summer 
school is a question of health, strength, money and oppor- 
tunity; of many things that never enter the head of a 
summer school manager and which he couldn’t understand 
if you should try to explain it to him. Everything being 
propitious, go to a good one, if you can, and if you can’t, 
don’t feel that you are a castaway. 


[The Outdoor Recess 


Has any teacher substituted the indoor for the outdoor 
recess this year? Let her repent in this last month of the 
school year, and start again next September under the old- 
fashioned natural conditions. The schools are for the 
children and not the children for the schools. 


‘« Straws ” 


There is a volume of school management in Miss Blais- 
dell’s “Straws in the School-room” in the May and June 
numbers of Primary EpucaTion. The striking revelation 
of the meaning of these significant “‘ straws’ should make 
every teacher ask, “Is it J?” | 
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Editor’s Summer Address 
50 Bromfield Street 
Boston Mass. 


To Contributors 

Individuality is a good thing, but-don’t show it, p/ease, in 
your hand-writing in contributions, if that individuality 
manifests itself in a mixed-up, indistinct use of the written 
alphabet. The editor really has something else to do 
besides digging out the meaning from a debris of inky char- 
acters. And we beg of you, implore you, to cease the use 
of a careless dash when you mean a period. Plain writing 
and periods,—whatever else. . 


Next Year 


Much time, thought and effort have been given to the 
consideration of the leading subjects to be considered in 
PRIMARY Epucation for the coming year. The best must be 
had — that’s certain. Nothing but richness can be pre- 
sented to our readers. 

First of all, there will be a literary course for busy 
teachers, who will absorb it in these pages when they will 
not take time to find it in books or lectures. And here we 
have been very fortunate, for we are to have a series upon 
Tennyson, by Edward Payson Griggs, for many years of the 
faculty of Stanford University. Professor Griggs, in his 
platform, educational, and literary work, is one of the most 
popular men upon the Pacific coast, and this richly deserved 
reputation is rapidly extending, as his widening field em- 
braces the whole country. It is with no small measure of 
editorial pride that we present the rare treat of Professor 
Griggs’s Tennyson to the readers of Primary Epucation. It 
will begin in the September number. 

Many other new features will be added to these columns. 
Among the most notable will be a detailed plan of “‘ The 
Teaching of Reading in Ten Cities,” written by the primary 
supervisor, Or a prominent teacher, in the city selected. 
These representative cities will be chosen from every part of 
the country. Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Primary Supervisor 
of Boston, has kindly consented to lead the series with the 
presentation of the methods employed in teaching the 
Boston babies to read. Miss Sarah C. Brooks, Primary 
Supervisor of St. Paul, will follow with the methods used in 
that city. So'much interest is felt by primary teachers in 
this subject and such a diversity of opinion exists as to the 
best ways of solving the difficult problem of teaching begin- 
ners to read, that we have thought we could not do teachers a 
better service than by showing their work to each other in 
this reciprocal way. 

Mr. Walter J. Kenyon of the State Normal School, Lowell, 
Mass., will begin a course of “ First Years in Handicraft ”’ in 
the September number, for youngest children. This is fresh 
and interesting hand work that rarely appears in educational 
journals. Mr. Kenyon is anexpert in manual training and is 
keenly alive to its ethical influence and to its importance as 
a brain stimulus. ‘The instruction will be simply and clearly 
given, and no teacher need be afraid to undertake it. 

Another new thing will be the publication of Teachers’ 
Letters upon a page or pages devoted to that purpose. 
These letters may be upon any subject relating to primary 
school experiences. A -ew rules must be complied with. 
The letters must be short, to the point, and upon subjects 
of general interest. They must be signed with full name 
and address, though these may not appear in publication. 
Now “say your say,” and remember you have a bright, wide- 
awake audience of nearly fifty thousand teachers, ready to 
listen and applaud, if your “say” be worth saying. 





Our Rose Supplement 


Once more we give one of Miss Allen’s choice entertain- 
ments interspersed with Mr. Boyd’s appropriate music. This 
arrangement can be separated into many little exercises, as 
teachers may desire. 


Goop-Bye till September. 
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CYR’S READERS. 


Ginn & Co., the well-known publishers, have 
issued a circular descriptive of Cyr’s Readers 
that is unique and convincing. The state 
ments contained therein, taken from a few of 
the many letters received from superintend- 
ents and other school officers, are remarkable 
as testimony of the worth of this popular 
series of readers and the ability of the talented 
teacher and authoress. The pamphlet is fully 
illustrated by cuts taken from these books, 
and are examples of the engraver’s art. A fine 
portrait of Miss Cyr herself adorns the first 
page. 





There are interior or exterior views of the 
homes of many of the great authors in which 
children are interested, and portraits of most 
of the leading authors of Europe and America. 





A teachers’ 
course at 
In answer to many 


Handwork for Primary Children. 


Martha’s Vineyard this summer. 
requests - Write now for booklet. 
CAMILLA LIES KENYON, Secretary, 

State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
Also a course in *‘ grammar grade” handwork. 


A. W. FABER. sstatiishea 146:. 


The Original and Well known 





A.W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 

A W. Faber’s Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Penc Is. 

A. W. Faber’s English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 

A. W. Faber’s School Pencils, 5 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Sla'es 
and Slate Pencils. 

A. W. Faber’s Calculating Rulers 

A W. Faber’s Rubber Tipped Lead Pencils. 

For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed “‘ A. W.”’ before the 
name of “ Faber.”’ ‘ 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber”’ are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S 
Medical School 


(Northwestern University.) 





Opens July 1, 1899. Four years 
graded course divided each year into 
4 terms of 12 weeks each. ‘The fee of 
$100 per annum includes laboratory 
and hospital fees, usually charged as 
extras. 


Only 25 Students Accepted in Each Class. 


Senior medical students will find sum- 
mer term especially desirable. Location 
opposite Cook Co. Hospital. Superior 
clinical facilities. Address : 


DR. JOHN RIDLON, 103 State Street, Chirago. 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
telis how to obtain, free, the famous 


LARKIN SOAPS 2222238= 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y, 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, APRIL. 
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(Continued from page 277) 











Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 


1543 Gienarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 








Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet. - - - - HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 


24 STATE STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
The class re-opens October 2nd, 1899, at The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Regular Course Two Years. For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 


INDERGARTEN S| 3 


SCHERM ERHORN & CO. 
SUPPLIES. 








EAST 14TH STREET, 








New YorK. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
Summer of Chicago Normal Summer School "sre? 


Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
THREE WEEKS Betinning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21- OPEN TO ALL 


Faculty including some of the ablest normal school talent outside of Chicago, and the 
well known Heads of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. Write for circular, addressing 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 

ictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 
our cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


c. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 
The Book of the Hour! 
e A sequence of lessons in cardboard and paper 
Constructive Work. 
mounting. Fully illustrated, colored plates. 
By T. ROBERT BARTOCH. 120 pp. Fulllinen. Postpaid, 75 cents. 
NORMAL SCHOOL PUB. HOUSE., 6901 Stewart Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Vertical =i 
Writing 


has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


have brought out 
THREE NEW PENS 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 

















modeling, bookbinding, picture framing and 








These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 
If not already supplied in your school, principals should become 


acquainted with their merits. Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
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Soap. 


Soap for years is even more convincing. 
can be trusted. They know from experience. 


as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
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Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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The Oldest Dolly in the: World 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


. HE’S so old!” Comfort said a little crossly, 
so ’lapidated all over!” 


“ Well, why not? She’s been lap-ed so much,” 
remarked the Big Boy who made jokes and laughed 
at them himself. The Big Boy was Comfort’s brother. 

“| don’t believe there ever was such an old doll as Diana 
of the ’Phesians is,’’ lamented the little mother-voice rue- 
fully. She was holding the poor dolly up for the aunties to 
see, and the aunties both laughed, The curly-haired auntie 
held out her hand for the doll. 

“Poor Diana-of-the-’Phesians Smith!’’ she said gently. 
“She does look old and as if she’d met perils by land and 
by sea— ” 

““Yes’m, she has, both of ’em,” said Comfort briskly, 
“she’s been earthquaked an’ drownded, an’ once she caught 
a sunstroke. An’ | guess she’s most a hundred years old!” 

“The doll I saw last summer was twenty-two hundred 
years old,”’ the smooth-haired auntie quietly remarked. 

“ Twenty-two hundred years old!’’ Comfort’s shrill, aston- 
ished little voice chimed in. 

“ Twenty-two centuries /” cried the Big Boy, in big boy 


« An’ 


language. The curly-haired auntie looked just a little bit 
amazed, too. Certainly, that was a most remarkably old 
doll ! 


“T s’pose she b’longed to Mr. Methuselah’s little girls, 
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Nothing is left to chance in the manufacture of Ivory 


It is the highest result of scientific soap making. 

Ivory Soap has been analyzed by many of the most 
noted chemists, who pronounce it of superior quality. The 
tests of chemists give confidence that it is pure, and the 
tests of thousands of housekeepers who have used Ivory 
They say that 
Ivory Soap will do some work for which no other soap 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
Ask for ‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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but I shouldn't s’pose you’d have seen her,” 
murmured Comfort. 

The “Smooth Auntie’ — that was Com- 
fort’s name, because she had such smooth, 
shiny brown hair,— the Smooth Auntie smiled. 
She took dilapidated little Diana of the 
’Phesians Smith into her arms and rocked her 
as if she had been a baby. 

“Yes, as old as that — possibly a little older. 
She wasn’t very handsome, of course. You 
couldn’t expect such an old, old dolly as that 
to be handsome. They told me —the people 
who take care of her — that she is the oldest 
doll in the world.” 

“* Why, auntie — why /” 

“Dearie me!” murmured the Curly 
The Big Boy whistled. 

“ Has she — is her little girl-mamma ’live to 
see to her?”? Comfort queried in rather an 
awed tone. She always felt awed in front of 
very old people—and twenty-two hundred 
years old ! 

“No,” auntie said gravely, “her little girl- 
mamma died three centuries before Christ, 
Comfort. She was a little princess and lived 
in Egypt. When she died they wrapped her 
little body in soft, strange wrappings that 
kept it all these twenty-two centuries just the 
same.” 

“ Little girl-mummy, 
to himself. 

“Yes, a baby mummy. And when they 
opened her tomb,— people of this century,— 
they found the old, old dolly held tight in the 
little princess’ hand. She had held it there 
twenty-two hundred years ! ” 

“Qh,” breathed Comfort very softly. She 
reached out for Diana of the ’Phesians and 
clasped her in her arms. Her face was very 
tender and loving. Diana of the ’Phesians 
seemed suddenly very young indeed, and very 
dear. 

The Big Boy was swinging his feet noisily, 
and he had turned away so nobody could see 
his face at all. Something about his eyes 
bothered him. 

“The princess’s dolly is made of wood — 
rudely cut out. It is little and homely, but the 
little princess loved it.” 

“QO, yes, she loved it,’’ Comfort whispered. 

“Tt is in the British Museum now,” the Smooth Auntie 
went on. “They keep it among the sacred relics, and there 
it lies under the glass, looking up at this queer, unfamiliar 
world of to-day. If it could feel, how it would wonder 
where its little dark-faced mother was ! 

‘An’ how lonesome it would feel!” finished Comfort 
softly — “poor little dolly !” 


Auntie. 


” 


muttered the Big Boy 
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Greeting 


A boy went out to walk one day 

And met a lady on his way ; 

His cap was quickly off his head, 
“Good morning,” pleasantly he said. 


A little girl went walking, too, 
And met a lady whom she knew ; 
With quick politeness then the child 
“ Good morning” said, and bowed and smiled. 


And thus should lads and lasses greet 
Whatever friends they chance to meet, 
If they would show politeness true. 
Now who'll remember this? Will vow? 
— Emilie Poulsson 
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Headache 


Biliousness, sour stomach, constipa- 
tion and all liver ills are cured by 


Hood’s Pills 


The non-irritating cathartic. Price 
25 cents of all druggists or by mail of 
C.1I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED VARIETIES 


Are in the catalogue ye by the 
manufacturers of 


DIXON'S crapnte PENCILS 


The catalogues are expensive and prepared 
for the trade so cannot be sent out to the 
public generally; but we do send attractive 
booklets and printed matter free for the ask- 
ing — and when the name of this paper and 
16c in stamps are sent, the sender will receive 
by parcel post a desirable collection of samples 
for trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








COLLARS 
NENG” COFFS ve 





For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, convenience and 
economy, they are unequalled. Made of fine cloth, 
and exactly ccamahbe stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work. 

When soiled discard. The turn down collars can be 
reversed and worn twice if necessary. Ten collars or 
five pair of cuffs, 25c. By mail 30c. Sample 
collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in stamps. Give size 
and style. 


yt con nee Be COLLAR CO , Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


7 ao Hs —) ro he 


ITALY, ECYPT and HOLY LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers. ... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 

C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y 















NOTES. 


—Are you going to attend the National 
Educational Association’s Convention in Los 
A: geles this year? If you are send for a copy 
of “ DeWitt’s Guide to San Francisco” before 
leaving home and then consider whether you 
will include the Metropolis of the Great West 
in your itinerary. Order from F. M. DeWitt, 
318 Post Street, San Francisco. Price, 50 cents. 
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CARTER'S INK CO.-Bosrox 








— The proposition of the East Orange, N. J., 
school board to provide separate schools for 
colored children is meeting with considerable 
opposition from white people of wealth and 
culture who deplore any line of demarkation. 
The colored people are not taking any part in 
th controversy. 


— The committee of the American schoo! at 
Athens announces the appointment of Miss 
Harriet A. Boyd, at present a student in 
Athens, tothe Agnes Hoppin memorial fellow. 
ship for the year 1899 1900. This fellowship is 
open to women graduates of all American 
colleges, and yields $1,000 a year. 





Needed in every Home and School. 


ever breaks the int. Preserves the 
t I Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassan St., New York. 


PIECES TO SPEAK. 


NoTe.— In the May number of PRIMARY EDv- 
CATION Mr O. 8. Jones is accredited as Super- 
intendent of Schools at Seattle. This is an 
error. Mr. Jones is the efficient principal of 
the Denny School, Seattle. The title was sup- 
plied by our proof-reader, who naturally sup- 
posed that any man who could so thoroughly 














appreciate the excellencies of a child’s book, New, Original, Humorous, Dramatic. For school 
as the “ Little Folk’s Primer,” must be a sup- exhibitions, P => and social entertainments, 
eriniendent of schools. Here is what he says: Cove = girls ew celebrations. Just what the 


“The ‘ Little Folk’s Primer’ is a real gem 
Unlike most readers it is alive. Its utility as a 
‘reader’ has not been sacrificed in the correla- 
tion effected.” 


THE PLAN BOOKS 


What to use and how to plan are problems every teacher is now working out. What material to 
use for the different seasons of the year and where to find this material, are questions all are asking. 

How to correlate these lessons and find suggestions which will enable teachers to us¢ this 
material to the best advantage when found, all wish to know, 

THE PLAN BOOKS aim to supply the teacher’s needs in this direction; to assist her in 
making out the daily plans; to show how school work may be correlated; to enable her, from its 
references, to turn at once to the needed book for the appropriate song or story to be used in connec- 
tion with the day’s lesson; and to provide seat work which will be of educational value. 


Twenty-five Diterent Books now ready. 


By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each ; $1.00 per 
dozen to teachers. 


EUGENE J HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il1. 








THE PLAN BOOK has been issued in ten numbers, one for each month of the school year, 
bringing to hand the material for each week and for each day’s lessons. 


THE CONTENTS 


consist of science or nature lessons, blackboard reading lessons, drawing lessons, seat work, related 
songs, poems, stories and gems for literature work, sketches of authors, studies of children of other 
lands, and programs for special days or national holidays. 

Each number has 112 large pages and is the best, most practical matter for the money to be had. 
Each issue has many good pictures and special songs. 
September to June, 1120 pp., $2.00. 


Price, for any month, $ .25; 
Cloth binding, 3 vols., $2.50. 


A. FLANAGAN, = = 267 Wabash Ave 


the 10 months, 


, Chicago. 








SOILED SCHOOL BOOKS 





Objected to by the parents when you transfer them beginning new term ? 


HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS 


Water Proof plain finished leatherette material removes the objection — Keeps books Clean and Neat and makes them 
last twice as long. 


TORN LEAVES BOTHER YOU ? 
Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT 
PAPER Quick! It stops it! 








LOOSENED LEAVES ANNOY YOU? 
Try HOLDEN’S SELF BINDERS At On.e! 
They fasten them in FIRIILY. 





LL THE ABOVE ARTICLES COMPRISE 


99 
The ‘Holden System for Preserving Books 
AND SAVES THE TAX PAYER’S MONEY. 
(Adopted by New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, and by over 1200 Free Text Books School Boards, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Mont.) 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., - = . Springfield, Mass. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD. New Edition. 
By Frederick Schwatka. Price, $1.50. 


The fascination of Esquimau life for the 
children is not easily understood. But teach- 
ers everywhere will bear testimony that the 
n w Class that comes to them is just as eager 
to learn of these picturesque people a3 were 
the classes that preceded them. This story of 
The Children of the Cold has been deserv- 
edly popular from its first appearance. The 
author pictures the everyday life of these 
Arctic people so vividly that it is hard to 
believe they are not near neighbors. There is 
the flavor of personal experience on every 
page,as the writer lives the life over again 
isstead of giving dry descriptions. The cus- 
toms, games and sport of the fur-clad Esqui- 
mau children make up a large part of the 
book and give a completer knowledge of them 
than can be found in any orall other Esquimau 
books put together. The illustrations are 
abundant, interesting, and tell a story without 
words. The teacher who has this book to fall 
back upon when she takes up this subject will 
be rich in resource, and the children who are 
fortunate enough to get it for a supplementary 
reader will devour it like ‘* Arabian Nights.” 


HEALTH CHATS WITH YOUNG READERS. 
Mrs. M.A. B. Kelly. Price, 40 cents. 


“ Health Chats” make up a supplementary 
reader for children of the third and fourth 
school year; the book is also valuable as a 
teacher’s guide in the oral teaching of physi- 
ology. Much of the subject is treated meta- 
phorically and in a conversational style. Not 
many technical phrases appear and these arc 
clearly explained. There are sufficient illus- 
trations to make the text clear. 


By 


YocnG FoLkK’s LIBRARY OF CHOICE LITERA- 
TURE. FIVE CENT CLASSICS. 


Land:eer By Ella M. Powers. 

The Culprit Fay. By Josep 1 Rodman Drake. 
Story of Dickens. By Helen M. Campbell. 
Farragut. Life of Grant. Washington. 
Babes of the Meadow. Babes of the Wood. 


Double Numbers. Ten Cents. 
Kvangeline. Miiton. Addison. (Annotated ) 


The well-known character of this series wiil 
make these addcd volumes welcome to all 
teachers who appreciate fresh reading matter, 
—and who does not? Itis a great service to 
put these condensed, carefully prepared biog- 
raphies within reach of every school-room. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA. Price, 30 cents. 


This story differs f om the usual presenta- 
tion of Hiawatha ia its combination of prose 
narrative and the original poem. Theres: It is 
a happy adaptation for young c-ildren. The 
narrative form prepares for a better under- 
standing of the rhythmic lines and prevents 
any weariness from the monotony of the long 
poem. The bcok is rich in illustration —there 
is hardly a page without its accompanying 
picture. There are many fall-page illustra- 
tions, several in rich color, and all are remark- 
ably clear, striking and expressive. These 
will prove of great assistance in comprehend- 
ing the poem and will delight the hearts of the 
chjldren. The book is most attractive in every 
way. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


OcuR NEw Possessions — CUBA, PUERTO RICo, 
I1AWAII, PHILIPPINES. 


CURRENT EVENTS FOx SCHOOL USE. 
10 cents. 


Notwithstanding that public attention has 


Price, 
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been drawn to these islands for many months 
there is very little known about them. Itisa 
service to everybody interested in “ our new 
possessions” to formulate accurate informa- 
tion concerning them in brief, convenient 
form tor ready reference in and out of school. 
The pamphlet contains a map of each of these 
countries, and is crowded with a condensed 
history of their character, climate, resources 


Z and possibilities. 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. By William J. 


Shearer. 


The need of reform in the grading of public 
schools is generally admitted. Superintend- 
ent Shearer of Elizabeth, N.J., has been one of 
the leaders in the new movement. In this 
book are considered the classification and pro- 
motion of pupils, the programs for each grade, 
the means of reaching the individual pupils, 
the way in which any graded school may 
adopt a pliant plan of grading, and the grad- 
ing of ungraded schools. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that a constant agitation of these 
matters will result in the breaking up of stiff 
boundary lines ,between the grades in our 
public schools. 


HOLLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN. Pub- 
lished by the Holland-America Line. By 
James H. Gore, Ph.D. 


A little paper-covered pamphlet full of 
pleasing de criptions and delightful half tone 
pictures. Every page is artistic in illustration 
with text in blue-tinted type. The peculiari- 
ties of Holland as 


** A land that rides at anchor and is moored, 
In which they do not live, but go aboard,”’ 


and where the patient, sturdy Dutch people 
are always struggling with the sea, are told in 
a most attractive way and should furnish sup- 
plementary rcading for every class in geog- 
raphy when they take up the study of Holland. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SPANISH READERS. First and Second Readers. 
By Abelardo Nuiiez. 


‘*Our new possession;”’ have created an in- 
terest in the Spanish language. These readers 
are evidently intended for beginners in acquir- 
ing the Spanish language in the same way, as 
the first and second readers are used in learn- 
ing the English language. As we do not read 
Spanish we are unable to speak of their merits 
or demerits. 


THE STORY OF 
Wilkinson. 


This is the whole history of the cotton plant 
from tree to thread, and a detailed account of 
the processes through which the cotton ball 
passes from the fluffy looking flower to the 
sewing thread ready for the needle. The 
origin and growth of the first cultivated 
species, the examination of the fibre by a 
microscope, the introduction of cotton into 
plantation life, the discovery of the cotton 
gin, the names of many inventors of machin- 
ery for spinning cotton, and the final processes 
through which it passes in a modern factory, 
are all described in careful detail. The book 
has many illustrations of the machines which 
have entered into the manufacture of cotton. 
It is,in short, a history of the cotton plant 
from the commercial, and not the esthetic side. 


THE COTTON PLANT. By F. 


SPAIN. By Frederick A. Ober. 


The events of three thousand years are 
narrated in this little book. It is the result ot 
a personal journeying through Spain ten years 
ago and is intended to be a brief outline of 
Spanish history unbiassed by the late Ameri- 
can-Spanish war. An account of this war 
closes the book. Our increasing interest in 
Spain makes this history timely reading. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


LAFAYETTE, THE FRIEND OF AMERICAN 
LiBERTY. By Alma Holman Burton, with an 
Introduction by James Baldwin, Ph.D. 


To see the name of Miss Burton as the writer 
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of a book of history is to feel pretty sure that 
the book will not only be worth reading as 
reliable history, but that the historical facts 
will read like a story. The story of Lafayette 
begins with his birth in the Chateau de 
Chavaniac and tells of his boyhood days, 
when his everyday name was Gilbert. This 
will bring him before the children in a way 
they have never been accustomed to think of 
the great General Lafayette. But there came 
a time when the young marquis left home, 
rank, and a young wife, to come to the help of 
the American Colonies. Every child should 
should have this little narrative of Lafayette 
to read for himself to arouse and increase his 
loyal appreciation of the generous man who 
has been closely identified with American 
history, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A Boy I KNEW AND Four Dogs. 
rence Hutton. 


These papers originally appeared in St. 
Nicholas. The author says: “The histories of 
‘A Boy I Knew’ and the ‘ Four Dogs’ are abso- 
lutely true from beginning to end; nothing 
has been invented; no incident has been palli- 
ated or elaborated.” The Boy’s l:fe is told in 
minute detail, with all its joys and pains, and 
must be full of interest to thousands of other 
grown-up Boys who have passed through 
similar experiences. The Four Dogs chapter 
closes the Book. Of this the author says: 
**The Boy has been the friend and confidant of 
Four Dogs who have helped to humanize him 
for a quarter of a century and more, and who 
have souls to be saved, he is sure.” The book 
is abundantly illustrated. 


By Law- 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


BIBLE STORIES, OLD TESTAMENT. 
Richard G. Moulton. 


This is a chiJdren’s number of the modern 
Reader’s Bible. The stories it contains are in 
the language of Scripture altered only by 
omissions. They are arranged according to 
the natural divisions of Bible history, and be- 
gin with the book of Genesis, following with 
the stories in The Exodus, The Judges, The 
Kings and Prophets, and in The Exile and 
Return. Professor Moulton believes that 
“these classic stories of Biblical literature 
should have a place in all education, whether 
of the home, the Sunday school, or the instruc- 
tion that calls itself secular.” 


Edited by 





“ The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That’s Past.’’ 


This is what a fagged out, 
tearful little woman said in 
telling her cares and weak- 
nesses. Her friend encouraged 
by telling of a relative who 


had just such troubles and was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The little woman now has tears of 
joy, for she took Hood’s, which put her 

lood in prime order, and she lives on 
the strength of the present instead of 
worrying about that of the past. 

Neu —‘“T had dreadful neuralgia, 
miserable for months. Neighbors told me 
to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it cured me per- 
fectly.” Mrs. Frep Turner, Barre, Vt. 

Erysipelas—‘“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Hoods 


z Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 


W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 








AIR BRUSH 


We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do 
better work and save time. 
No studio complete without 
it. Circulars free. 


a 
ART WORK, Aééress, 
AIR BRUSH MANUFACTURING CO, 
4 Nassau St , Rockford, Il!. U.S.A. 









A FROG fie iieca’s 
N 









NATURAL HISTORY. 


Send now for my Li 
of Booksin Botany, In- = 
sects, Birds, Fishes,= 
a and all kinds of na-= 












Paying Vacation Work. 


We want a number of teachers and students during 
vacation to travel and appoint agents, $75. 0o a munth 
and expenses. Splendid opportunity! Can also offer 
good paying local work. Apply with reference, 


VACATION DEPARTMENT, 
BUTLER & ALGER. 


New Haven, Conn. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up our rolls for fall terms. 
Thoroughly trained professional teachers and spe- 
cialists wanted. No others need apply. Covers the 
entire South thoroughly. Sixth year. Established 
Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods, Reasona- 
ble Charges. Endorsed by the leading educators of 
the South. Write us at once. Now is the best time 
to enroll. F.M. Sheridan, Manager. 








The Roberta Kent French Correspondence 


KINDERGARTEN 
Training School. 
Thorough, practical and complete. You can 
conduct a Kindergarten while taking tie train- 

ing. For full particulars address, 
MISS RO E FRENCH, Sec’y, 
1107 Michigan Ave., - Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





SPECIAL OFFER 

Do you want these Rolled Gold 

Plate rings, one set with ruby, the 

other a finely finished half round? 

Both rings with circulars fur 10c. 
Address: C. W. MERCIER, 

$3 Eppy ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











INGERSOLL PRINTERS, 10c. 


Complete 3 A Font of 
Rubber Type, witb Holder, 
Indelible Ink, Pad, Twee- 
zers, Etc. Postpaid [O0c, 
5 A Font with Figures, 

Bc.; 2 for 25c, 5A 

‘ont, 2 Sete Figures and 
2 Line Holder, 26c, Send 
m for Big Catalogue 


eli, RO! H. IN 
NMI & BROTHER, Dept. 101, 
: 67 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. C. 








NOTES. 


—Ata recent meeting of the B. ard of Edu- 
cation of Atlanta the question of corporal 
punishment was again brought up, and it was 
resolved that in future when corporal punish- 
ment was found necessary in the grammar 
schools, it would not be necessary to report 
the same to the Board of Education unless the 
Superintendent so directed. Another resolu- 
tion adopted provides that children who are 
absent from school on religious holidays be 
marked absent. Heretofore attendance upon 
OLligatory services of a religious body to 
which a pupil might belong was not marked as 
a demerit. This clause of the school law is 
now repealed, and naturally the Catholics and 
Jews, who have certain days throughout the 
year upon which church attendance is obliga- 
tory and absence from such service considered 
sinful, are protesting against the recent reso- 
lution. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Says there kas been 
No Improvement on the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand. 

In the May issue of the Stencgrapher, the Hon. 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior, 
writes completely exonerating Mr. J. E. Rock- 
well from the accusation that he ¥ as responsi- 
ble for the statement in the Report of the 
Bureau of Education of 1887-88 to the effect 
that a certain system of shorthand migbt be 
called the ‘‘American system.” Dr. Harris 
says in part: “I confess that personally I was 
not well satisfied with the statement that the 
Ben Pitman system is the American System, 
having myself been interested for nearly forty 
years in shorthand system, having learned 
first the system of Isaac Pitman through the 
text-books published by Andrews & Boile of 
New York . . . believing that the work of Isaac 
Pitman, the first invention of this uystem and 
subsequent improvement of it, had entitled 
him to a place solitary and alone in the inven- 
tion of phonographby .. . I did not and do not 
think that any American phonograpby has 
improved Isaac Pitman’s phonography to an 
extent that will entitle his system to be called 
the ‘American system.’.. .” 


YOUNG FOLK’S LIBRARY OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE. 
Five-Cent Classics. 

(Educational Publishing Co. 
Landseer. By Ella M. Powers. 
The Culprit Fay. By Josep 1 Rodman Drake. 
Story of Dickens. By Helen M. Campbell. 
Farragut. Life of Grant. Washington. 
Babes of the Meadow. Babes of the Wood. 


Double Numbers. Ten Cents. 
Evangeline. Milton. Addison. (Annotated.) 


The well known character of this series will 
make these added volumes welcome to all 
teachers who appreciate fresh reading matter, 
—and who does not? Itis a great service to 
put these condense ', carefully prepared biog- 
raphies within reach of every school-room. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Please accept my thanks fvor a copy of 
“ Hamlet,” one of your Ten-Cent Classics. I 
have seen nothing better than . his for a cheap 
classic. In fact the only cheap thing about it 
is the price. . 

The print and paper are excellent, the notes 
are copious and must be of great assistance to 


the student. 
Wyo. P. Lunt, 


Supt. Schools, Newburyport, Mass. 


ORANGE, TEXAS, April 16, 1899. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co, 

Enclosed find thirty cents in stamps, for 
which please send me six copies of your No. 41 
(“ Evangeline”), Five Cent Classics. I thank 
you for your prompt attention to my last order 
and the beautiful copy of “Raphael.” I have 
used your Classics for four years, and find 
them most excellent for supplementary read- 
ing matter. Respectfully, 

Miss Lucy MILLER. 





AN OPERATION AVOIDED. 


Mrs. Rosa Gaum Writes to Mrs. 
Pinkham About it. She Says: 








DeAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I take pleas- 
ure in writing you a few lines to in- 
form you of the good your Vegetabie 
Compound has done me. I cannot 
thank you enough for what your medi- 
cine has done for me; it has, indeed, 
helped me wonderfully. 
For years I was trou- 
bled with an 
ovarian tumor, 
each year grow- 
ing worse, un- 
til at last I 
was compelled 
to consult with 
@ physician. 

He said 
nothing could 
be done for 
me but to go under an operation 

In speaking with a friend of mine 
about it, she recommended Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, say- 
ing she knew it would cure me, I then 
sent for your medicine, and after tak- 
ing three bottles of it, the tumor dis- 
appeared. Oh! you donot know how 
much good your medicine has done 
me. Ishall recommend it to allsuffer- 
ing women.—Mrs. Rosa Gavum, 72 
Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The great and unvarying success of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound in relieving every derangement 
of the female organs, demonstrates 
it to be the modern safeguard of wo- 
man’s happiness and bodily strength. 
More than a million women have been 
benefited by it. 

Every woman who needs advice 
about her health is invited to write t 
Mrs. Pinkham. at Lynn, Mass. 
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LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT 


The Wonderful New Discovery in 
Medical Science. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent physician and specialist, Dr. Kilmer, 
has marvelous powers in promptly curing 
kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Kidney trouble is responsible for more 
sickness and sudden deaths than any other 
disease. Your kidneys filter your blood 
and keep it pure. 

By special arrangement with our paper, 
the Primary EpvucaTion, every reader 
who has not already trie! it, will be sent 
free by mail, postpaid, a sample bottle of 
this famous discovery, Swamp-Root, also 
a book telling more about it and contain- 
ing some of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of testimonial letters received from 
men and women who owe their good 
health, in fact their very lives, to the 
wonderful curative properties of Swamp- 
Root. 

Be sure to mention reading this gener- 
ous offer in the Primary Epvucation 
when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, is 
what you need you can purchase the reg- 
ular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at 
the drug stores or from medicine dealers. 
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Supplementary Reading 
THE STORY OF HIAWATHA VI 


(To be Cut and Mounted) 


Hiawatha’s Canoe 
66 


You remember that Hiawatha’s wig- 
wam was near the Great lake, called the 
Big-Sea-Water. 


' 67 
In this lake there was a huge fish, so 
great that it frightened all the Indians 
when they went fishing. 


68 


They called it Nahma, and thought 
there must be an evil spirit in it. 


69 
Remembering what the Spirit of West- 
Wind had told him, “to clear the fishing 
grounds and rivers,’ 


70 
Hiawatha made up his mind to catch 
that great fish. But first he must make 
for himself a strong canoe or boat. 


71 
So Hiawatha went into the forest to 
ask the help of his friends the trees. 


72 
To the Birch tree he said :— 
“Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree |! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 


Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Longfellow 


73 
Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper!” 


74 


And the tree with all its branches 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 
“Take. my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 


75 
Then he turned to the cedar : — 
“Give me of your boughs, O Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 


My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath.” 


76 


Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 

But it whispered, bending downward, 
“ Take my boughs, O Hiawatha!” 


77 


Thus the Birch canoe was builded 
In the valley by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and its magic, 








All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 
Longfellow 
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DON’T DESPAIR! 


An American Scientist’s Great Work. 





NOTES. 


—The Ahearn Bill was finally signed on 
April 25 by Governor Roosevelt cf New York. 
He used two pens, one for dating the docu- 
ment, which he gave to the Brooklyn teachers, 
and the other for signing it, which he gave to 
the Manhattan teachers. New salaries begin 
from that date. It provides that no regular 
teacher shall receive less than $600 a year, and 
no teacher after ten years of service less than 
$900, nor after fif een years of service less than 
$1200; that no vice-principal or first assistant 
shall be paid less than $1400,no male teacher 
after twelve years of service less than $2150, 
no male principal after ten years less than 
$3500, and n> woman principal after ten years 
less than $2500. The provision is made, how 
ever, that the work shall have been approved 
after its inspection and investigation as fit 
and meritorious by a majority of the borough 
board of school superintendents. 


—The historic farm on which Abraham 
Lincoln was born, which lies two miles south 
of Hodgenville, Ky., and which was owned by 
A.W. Dennett of New York, has been sold to 
David Grear, also of New York City. It is now 
very probable that the farm will be converted — } RGD RH Hau UAT FSH 
into a park. Hh ¢ oS My ) 

— The great Washington Peace Jubilee fand Fe REA Ai pee Pa HAT 
is increasing rapidly and at present has i i 
reached nearly $25,000,and is growing daily. 
The various departments of the government 
wll close on the jubilee day. The Naval 
Academy cadets are expected to attend and be 
in the parade. 


Consumption, Pneumonia, La Grippe, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis and All Lung and Bronchial Troubles 
Can be Positively and Permanently Cured. 


Dr. Slocum’s System of Treatment has Revolutionized Old-time Theories, 


A Free Course of Treatment for All Sufferers for the Mere Asking. 
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THE PERRY PICTURES AND THE 
PERRY MAGAZINE, 

The publication of The Perry Pictures made 
it possible for the children of this country to 
become acquainted with, and to own repro- 
ductions of the world’s greatest works of art. 
More than twelve hundred subjects have been 
reproduced, and these are sold at only one 
cent each, postpaid, for twénty-five or more. 
Four beautifo] samples of these pictures are 
offered for two two-.cent stamps in advertise 
ment on another page. The only way to 
appreciate their beauty is to see the pictures 
themselves. 

The Perry Magazine will aid teachers and 
parents in the use of pictures in the school 
and home. Fora limited time the publishers, 
The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass , 
offer their Magazine Premium Set of one hun. 


dred Perry Pictures and the Magazine one 
year,—all for $140. See advertisement on 


another page. 


—The Mayor cf Macon, Ga, is collecting 
subscriptions for supplying at least one paper 
to each family now without one. He believes 
that this is in the interest of law and order 
and wisdom and sobriety in the community, 
and the local press unanimously agrees with 
him. 


—‘* Uncle” Edmund Parker, the faithful old 
negro who stood guard at Washington’s tomb 
for twenty-five years, died a short time ago. 
He was born in 1827, a slave of Mrs. John 
Augustine Washingtcn. During the Civil War 
he was cook for the Ellsworth Zouaves, and 
since then has been the guard at the Washing- 
ton tomb, an office which this old slave consid- 
ered the highest honor that could be conferred 
on him. He has been succeeded by another 
ex-slave who is 74 years old. 


— To travel around the world after the com- 
pletion of the Trans-Siberian railway will 
require thirty-three days: From Bremen to 
St. Petersburg by rail a day and a half; from 
Petersburg to Viadivostock by rail, ten days; 
from Vladivostock to San Francisco, across 
the Pacific Ocean, ten days; from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, four days and a half; 
from New Yo.k to Bremen, seven days. 

At present the route from New York to 
Southampton requires six days; from South- 
ampton to Brindisi, three days and a half; 
from Brindisi to Yokohama by the Suez Canal, 
forty-two days; from Yokohama to San Fran- 
cisco, ten days; trom San Francisco to New 
York, four days and a half; total, sixty-six 
days. 


Do you cough? 

Do your lungs pain you? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed? 

Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Are your lungs delicate? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These symptoms are proof that you have in 
your body the seeds of the most dangerous 
malady that has ever devastated the earth — 
consumption. 

Consumption, the bane of those who have 
been brought up in the old-fashioned beliefs 
that this disease was hereditary, that it was fatal, 
that none could recover who were once firmly 
clasped in its relentless grip. 

But now known to be curable, made so by 
the world-stirring discoveries of that man whose 
name has been given to this new system of 
treatment. 

Now known to be preventable and curable by 
following and practising his hygienic teachings. 

The new system of treatment will cure you 
of consumption and of all diseases which can 
be traced back to weak lungs as a foundation. 

It is not a drug system, but a system of germ 





destruction and body building. 
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SCENE IN THE SLOCUM LABORATORIES, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Doctor Demonstrating to Medical Men, Scientists, Statesmen and Students 


the Value of the New Slocum System of Treatment for the Permanent Cure 
of Lung Consumption, Catarrh and All Pulmonary and Wasting Diseases. 


Not guess-work, but science. 

Not a step backward, but a stride out of the 
old ruts. 

Made possible only by Pasteur’s, Virchow’s, 
Metchnikoft’s and Slocum’s latest discoveries in 
bacteriology, hygiene and therapeutics. 

In plain English, a system of modern scien- 
tific disease curing. 

The System consists of Four Preparations 
which act simultaneously and supplement each 
other’s curative action. 

You are invited to test what this system will 
do for you, if you are sick, by writing for a free 
treatment to the Slocum Laboratories, New 
York City. 


WRITE TO THE DOCTOR. 


Send your name and full express and post- 
office address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, Laboratories 
96 and 98 Pine Street, New York, and mention 
PRIMARY EpvucATION, and the Four Free Prep- 
arations of medicine will be forwarded you. 

The system is a positive cure for consump- 
tion, that most insidious disease, and for all 
lung troubles and disorders complicated by 
loss of flesh, Coughs, Catarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, etc. 

Thin, pale, weak people become fat and 
hearty by its use. 

The test is to try it. 
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NY YOU 
HAN DEAD? 


What the Microscope Tells 
About the Diseased Hair 
and its Follicle. 


WHAT KILLS THE HAIR? 


The Microbe Discovered by the 
Eminent Parisian Professor 
Fahrig and his method of 
Germicidal Treatment 
For Falling Hair, 
Dandruff and 
Gray Hair. 


A BOTTLE FREE BY MAIL 


Dying hair is shown by harsh, _lack- 
lustre appearance, falling out, losing of 
color, itching of scalp and dandruff. 

The cause of it all is a microbe. 





DEAD HAIR ROOTS 
ONA BALD SCALP 


Just what the microbe does is not well 
understood, for it is only recently that 
Dr. Fahrig, the eminent Parisian Professor 
of Chemistry and Doctor of Science, dis- 
covered and isolated it. 

But we know that it works under the 
skin in the follicle or sheath of the hair, 
irritating the glands which exude the 
greasy dandruff scales, and cating away 
the nourishment from the root of the hair 
itself. 





SCALP MICROBES 


Not content with the discovery of the 
Fahbrig went 


microbe alone, Professor 
further and discovered a cure. 





He it was who perfected the formula of 
Cranitonic Hair Food, the microbicide and 
nourishment for the hair. 

The cure for dandruff that does cure. 

The preventative of falling hair, baldness 
and gray hair, that does prevent. : 

The only safe and scientific cure for all 
hair diseases and disorders. 

Successful because it destroys the microbe 
and nourishes the hair back to health. 

Because it acts scientifically on the cause 
by going to the root of the trouble. 
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Cranitonic Hair Food is not a stimulant 
ora dye. It is not greasy or sticky, has 
no disagreeable or dangerous sediment, 
and does not stain the clothing. 

It is pure, clean, harmless, refreshing 
and invigorating; makes the hair laxuriant 
and lustrous, and restores its health when 
everything else has failed. 

Cranitonic Hair Food is for sale at the 
American Laboratories in New York City 
at $1.:0 pcr large bottle ($5.00 for six 
bottles) and will be sent, express prepaid, 
to any address on receipt of price. 

If you wish to test it, mention this paper 


rand send your name and full address to 


Tue CRANITONIC Harr Foop Co., 237 
Temple Court, New York, and you wil’ get 
a free bottle, by mail, prepaid. 

Is a deceptive disease— 


KIDNEY ai 
thousands have it and 
TROUBLE don’t knowit. If you want 


quick results you can 
make no mistake by using Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. At druggists 
in fifty cent and dollar sizes. Sample bottle 
by mail free, also pamphlet telling you how to 
find out if you have kidney trouble. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM fricicts. ins-ant retiet. Sena 


postage. R»yal Crown Remedies, 408 Ogden Ave, Chi. 
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SALARY to Christian man or 

woman, teacher preferred, for 
permanent office work in your State. En- 
close reference to C. H. Sherman, Manager, 
17 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
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NOTES 


OXFORD UNIVERS TY EXTENSION 
SUMMER MEETING, 
Aug.sst, 1899. 

Tie Ninth Summer Meeting will be held at 
Oxford (England) from July 29 to August 23. 
Tickets for the whole meeting, $7.50; for either 
half of it, $5.00. Among those who have prom- 
ised to take part in the meeting are Sir W. 
Anson, Bart., Warden of All Soul’s College; 
Hon. George Brodrick, Warden of Merton 
College; the Bishop of Chester, the Bishop of 
Bristol, Lord Strathcona, Lord Farrer, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Sit William Richmond, Canon 
Sanday, Professors Dicey, Jebb, York Powell, 
Sayce, Percy Gardner, Gotch, Sollas, Messrs. 
Arthur Sidgwick, Frederick Myers, Geoffrey 
Drage, M.P., Herbert Paul, M. E. Sadler, G. W. 
E. Russell, Hudson Shaw, Churton Collins, 

Estlin Carpenter and many others. 

Lectures on the History, Literature, Art, 
Scie=ce and Economics of Pe:iod 1837 1871. 
Outline Programme gratis; full Programme, 
with lists of lodging-houses, etc , price, 20 cents, 
from Mr. John Nolen, 111 South Fifteonth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tickets and al information 
from J. A. R. Marriott, M. A., University of 
Oxford. 


—I thank you for the copy of Mrs. Kelly’s 
‘Health Chats,” which is certainly a very 
valuable work. 

DAVID EUGENE SMITH, Ph.D., Principal, 
S’ate Normal Schocl, Brockport, N.Y. 








Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend i: on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cieveland, 0. 
























The ‘‘Nethersole,” all the rage, 
the latest fad, Oriental Style 
Bracelet. Agents, our magnifi- 
cent 14 K. SOLID GOLD laid 
«Nethersole’’ Bracelet is given 
free for selling only 20 cases of 
Perfumery among your friends 
atSeacase. Simply send name 


ry, id, on con- 
Wace. sold, send 
money & we will mail the hand- 
some bracelet. We take 
fumery back if you cannot sell. 
The Bracelet very stylish 
and Tr, neat 
and attractive, both in pattern 
& design. If you prefer a STER- 
LING SILVER LAID BRACE- 
LET please state so when order- 
ing. The Sterling Silver Laid 
Bracelet is considered very stylish also. We give every man or woman a Solid 
Gold-laid Bracelet which we will buy back for $5.00 if not as represented, or 
keep 50c. if you want a cash commission. It is solid gold pattern and unsur- 
for beauty and durability. Remember, we give it free for disposing of 
cases of our at 5 cents per case. If you wish to buy one of these 
Bracelets and do not care to become our agent it will cost you $1.00 alone. 
Address at once W. S. SIMPSON, Box 180, New York. 


LADIES WANTED Wwerpcy 10 conten hour while 














learning. H. F. JONES, Dept. B. Qo ‘ 
EACHERS and STUDENTS 
= ~ ~ WANTED. 


Vacation may be made pleasint and 
profitable. Dignified employment. No ped- 
dling. Address, 

EMT. GR. COMMANDERY, 0. 8S. B. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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If there is a history of 
weak lungs in your family, 
take Scott’s Emulsion. 

It nourishes and invigor- 
ates. 

It enables you to resist the 
disease. Even if your lungs 
are already affected, and if 
besides the cough you have 
fever and emaciation,. there 
is still a strong probability of 
a cure. 

The oil in the Emulsion 
feeds; the hypophosphites 
give power to the nerves; 
and the glycerine soothes and 


heals. 
soc. and $r.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
0 R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 










e Freckles, 

Nn Moth Patches, 
wm % & Rash and Skin 
—$ea2= ss ons 
== 3,02 emis 
essa. en beauty, 
* esse and defies de- 
a 3. tection. On its 
2 Oo 2 virtues it has 
a Z stood the test 
of fifty-one 


years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of similar 
Fame | name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, toaladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient): “* As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, *Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U. S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 





Beautiful 


by VESTRO. Developes the bust 6 
inches, Hh ed ~ 





Fortunes in STOCKS. 
Shares $1.00: a8 month. 
ET ICH Safe as a Bank. Send 4c 
for Guide. A. H. WILCOX & CO, 
529 Broadway, New York. 


SILK FOR CRAZY WORK jerc“ieszins’ ai 


of different colors will be sent to your address, postpaid, on 
receiving 10c. STAB SILK Co., Dept. 213, Box 128, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 











NOTES. 


—The diet of Japan has this year passed a 
bill for intermediate commercial schools 
throughout the empire. 


—A friend of Princeton whose name is with- 
held has presented the university with $100,- 
000 to endow a “‘ professorship in politics.” 


—The calendar of the Tokyo Imperial uni- 
versity for 1897-98, which is printed in English, 
shows a total of 2,239 students, These were 
distributed as follows: university, 177; college 
of law, 744; college of medicine, 313; college of 
engineering, 386; college of literature, 279; col- 
lege of science, 105; college of agriculture, 235. 
There are ninety professors and forty-one 
assistant professors. The library .contains 
about 223,000 volumes. 


— Michigan is to be congratulated upon a 
third normal school, Governor Pingree has 
signed the bill and Marquette will secure the 
institution. Menominee and Ishpeming each 
made strong efforts to obtain the school, and 
each presented claims proving itself to be 
ideally located, but there will be no ill-feel- 
ing. The upper peninsula has a normal school 
and for this all are thank ful. 


— The school board of Cambridge, Mass., has 
decided to lodge greater power in the hands of 
the superintendent. The members must be 
relieved of administrative work. The super- 
intendent is to nominate all teachers, to con- 
sider all changes in text-books, to take part as 
a regular member of the board. He shall in 
every case before he nominates a teacher 
whose work is unknown to him be empowered 
to engage two experts who will visit and criti- 
cise the candidate in question. He will further 
be assisted by an agent to purchase supplies 
and in general attend to all financial matters. 


— The school board of Columbus, Ohio, has 
decided to try once more during the coming 
school year to establish manual training in the 
schools. The plan tried several years ago of 
fitting up one room in each school building for 
this purpose was cumbersome and expensive. 
It is now intended to devote one building 
entirely to manual training and to send thither 
at assigned periods the children from the 
various schools. In this way the cost for 
equipment will be reduced to a minimum and 
the time for instructors will be filled. 


—A movement is on foot to organize 
“National Builders’ Association,” to.-be com- 
posed of the chief superintendents of building 
and repairs of the country and to be organized 
as an auxiliary to the National Educational 
Association. The purpose of the organization 
will be to interchange ideas as to building, 
lighting, heating and ventilating school-rooms, 
plumbing and sanitary conditions in general. 
Mr. J. H. Brady, superintendent of school 
buildings in Kansas City, and H. J. Banker, 
superintendent of public school buildings in 
Omaha, have the matter in charge and are 
working to perfect the organization. It is a 
good movement and ought to meet with 
encouragement. 








hk. 
MARRED BEAUTY. 


MME. BENOIT’S 


Russian Depilatory 


PERMANENTLY REMOVES 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blistering, discoloring 
or leaving any blotch, signs or other il! 
effects on the skin. 
instantaneous, harmless remedy. 


It is an effective, 


' Send for Booklet Giving Full Information. 


MME, BENOIT, 45 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Kindly mention the Primary Epucatios 





After the Crippe 


Use Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods 
AND GAIN 9 POUNDS A WEEK 


Not a Patent Medicine. They are a Pre- 
digested Food. They will make you 
PLUMP AND ROSY. 


Prof. Paul Casper French, one of the proprietors of 
and instructors in the Brooklyn School of Mines, 
writes thus: “I used your Foods last winter when 
recovering from Nervous Prostration and gained 38 
pounds in weight. Recently I suffered from the 
Grippe and Pneumonia and was reduced to a mas of 
bones. I procured 2 bottles each of Loring’s Fat- 
Ten-U and Corpu‘a and am gaining 9 pounds of flesh 
a week, and recovering strength and health very fast. 
I advise my friends against using the patent medicines 
advertised to cure or build up after the Grippe.” 

A spoonful of Corpula is stronger than 
four spoonfuls of any other food. Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula make the thin plump, cure ner- 
vous exhaustion and impart health, strength 
and beauty. 

NO “TONICS,” “NERVINES,” “SARSAPAR- 
ILLAS,” NOR OTHER MEDICINES ARE NECES- 
SARY WHEN FAT-TEN-U AND CORPULA ARE 
USED. These foods should be taken to build up the 
system. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY te refund the price if 
Corpala and Fat-Ten-U are taken, according to di- 
rections, without good results. Free advice about 
your thinness or any other disease if you address our 
New York or Chicago Medical Department. 


A month's treatment $2. Corpula, $1 
per bottle. Fat-Ten-U, $1. 


Send for free copy of “How to Get P.ump and 
Rosy.” Mention department as below. Use only 
the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 103, 


No. 58 to 60 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I!1. 
No, 42 W. 22d Street, New York City. 


GENEROUS OFFERS. 





A high-grade bicycle, Ladies’ or Men’s, any size 
frames, each guaranteed 


one year; latest 1899 models, 
to = hm taking orders for 
caine only 24 boxes each of our 5 
©." am brands Of soaps and our 
FAS Crescent Baking Powder at 
25c.each. You may take all 
the time you please in which 
Sau 0O Secure orders. Girls’ 
and boys’ wheels for 


A 





_—— 


smaller orders. No money required, as we allow 
pleuty of time to deliver soaps befere sending money 


tous. Scores of other valuable premiums, such as 
Dress Patterns, Suits of Clothing, Cameras, Furni- 
ture, Crockery, Wat: hes, Guns, ete. 100 per cent 
profit if you prefer cash. 

Write for catalogue and fall particulars at once. 


Medicated Cream Soap Co., 
289 E. Madison S&St., Chicago Ili. 


FAMILY RECORD _ Beautiful picture, 


rich colors, back- 
ground solid gold. Big seller, agents delighted. 
Sells 50 cents. Sample free for 12c, to pay 
postage, etc. 9g for $1.00, 


HOME ART PICTURE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents” book. 
60 per cent discount; |. e. 60 per cent off. 
You can sell to men, women and families, everyone 
with normal human interest wants it. The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 








. cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 


So could you. 
Murray Hill Pub. Co.,129 E, 28th St., N. ¥. 





Write for Free Book of 


HONE J 
No Knife, Plaster or 
Pala, B. E. MASON MEDICAL OO,, 121 W. 424 St., New York. 
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EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. | 530 BROMFTELD STREET, BOSTON. 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, MANAGER, 





ainecnelianad so BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Teachers recommended for Public or Private Schools. 
Private Schools recommended to Parents. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, , EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, E. F. FOSTER, Manager, | 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOST ON. | 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 








ERE, sali To the Teachers. 


The Best If you contemplate attending the N. E. A. conven- 

tion at Los Angeles, July 11-14, you should make up 

EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY you itinerary to include a visit to Denver, at which 

point stop-over will be allowed either on the going or 

return trip. ‘‘ The Colorado Road”’ has to offer some 

of the most attractive trips in the Rocky Mountains, and 
low rates have been arranged for N. E. A. delegates. 

The best known of our trips is, of course, the one 
around the world-famous Loop, which can be made 
conveniently in one day, leaving Denver at 8.15 in the 
morning and returning at 6 P.M. 

If sufficient time at your disposal on the return 
from Los Angeles, you should by all means visit the 
Texas-Colorado Chautauqua, which opens its session 
at Boulder, an hour’s ride from Denver, on July 4th and 
continues for six weeks. Some of the greatest orators 
and educators in the United States have been secured 
by the Chautauqua management for this year’s meeting. 

Then there is the trip through picturesque Platte 
Canon to Leadville, than which there is no grander 
scenery in the world. 





in the [liddle States. 


NO SCISSORED EDITORIALS OR 


STEREOTYPED ARTICLES. 


ORIGINAL 


In All Departments. 


Subscriptions$1 ayear 


PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
-“twnanoor T1O0OHOS OVIniid 


Public School Journal Co., 


For Descriptive matter, please write 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











T. E, FISHER, General Passenger Agent, 
} ‘*THE COLORADO ROAD.”’ 
PRPS SBCs, JOURBAL. Room A-717, Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 























